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_ HE receipt of the December number of THE HovusE- 
WIFE, with a .pink Subscription Blank enclosed, -indi- 
_ cated that the time for which you have.paid has expired. We » 
- hope that you have been so well pleased with THE Houske- 
...WIFE in the past year that you will ._promptly renew . your 
own subscription if you have not already done so, and get a 
few of your friends to subscribe at the same time. As we 
always stop the magazine at the expiration of the time paid 
for, this is the last copy you will receive unless a renewal is 
sent for another year. Donot put it off, but please renew : 
promptly and make sure of receiving THE HousEwIFE regularly. Think of it—nearly 
350 pages of Bright, Interesting and Helpful reading matter by the best writers, well 
printed on good paper, with many illustrations, and all for Thirty-Five Cents, about 


three centsa month! ‘This is your opportunity if you want a bargain. 


LAST CALL 
RENEW NOW, 


? 


Last Month 


JUHEN you renew your own subscription for another 

year pleaseask three friends to take THE HOUSE- 

WIFE, and sendall the names at one time, and secure without 

further trouble or expense a fine premium for yourself, and 
also secure for each the club rate of 25 cents a year. 

You will be surprised at the Large Number of your 
Personal friends who can easily be induced to become sub- 
scribers to THE HousEWIFE, by showing them a copy of 
the magazine. 

And please remember that your own subscription may be 
included in your club of four or more at Twenty-Five cents a year and also renewals. 

Measured by either quantity or quality THE HousEwIFE is a bargain at Thirty-Five 
Cents a year or at Twenty-Five Cents a year in clubs of four or more, and there is no- 
home in the land where it cannot be of great assistance, comfort and enjoyment. 


SELECTED LIST OF TEN NOVELS 


Premium No. 237 | 
All given with The Housewife for One Year for 65 cents, or Given Free with a club 
of Two yearly subscribers at 35 cents each, or Four at 25 cents each. Price without 
subscriptions 40 cents. ; : 


Ten Complete Novels by well-known and popular authors. Each consists of a handsome octavo vol- 
ume of 64 large double-column pages, nicely printed from clear, readable type on good paper, and neatly 
and attractively bound in illustrated paper covers. Each cover presenting a scene from the story. 


HYDEGRADE UNDERSKIRT 


Premium No. 805. 


Given with The Housewife for One Year for $1.50, or Given 
Free for a club of only Eight yearly subscribers at 35 cents 
each, or Sixteen at 25 cents each, or Eight subscribers at 25 
Cents each with 60 cents extra in cash. Selling 
price without subscriptions $1.25 each. 


This Underskirt is made of the well-known Hyde- 
grade fabric that “looks just like silk, rustles like silk 
but wears better than silk.’’ It has a 13 inch flounce 
¥ bound on with cord, double shirred with six rows 
of shirring and four tucks between. The flounce is 
protected by a four inch dust ruffle. The H ydegrade 


; ae ard and guaranteed quality and of the latest style, 
ea “ii oi) — Mention the length desired. It is sent postpaid. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE STENCIL OUTFIT 


Premium No. 508 


Given with The Housewife for one year for $1.00, or Given Free fora club of Five 
yearly Subscribers at 35 cents each, or Ten Subscribers at 25 cents each, or Five Sub- 
scribers at 25 cents each with 40 cents-extra in cash. Price 85 cents postpaid. 


The woman who 
from lack of time 
or skill cannot em™ 
broider or paint 
will find she still 
can make all kinds 
of beautiful and 
useful articles 
with this outfit, 
The six designs 
which accompany 
the outfit were 
made especially 
for us and were se- 
lected because of 
their adaptability 
to all kinds of 
practical uses. 
THE HOUSEWIFE 
Stencil Outfit con- 
sists of six special 
HOUSEWIFE sten- 
cils of prepared 
oiled cardboard, 
six tubes of stand- 


~ ard colors, four thumbtacks with solid brass heads, two bristle brushes and complete directions on how to 


mix and apply the colors to get the best results. This complete outfit is sent postpaid, 


tions 35 cents each. 


‘Outline Stitch Embroidery with Solid 


label is in the waistband. This Underskirt is of stand- 


Large Ecru Linen 


Table Cover 


Premium No. 284 


Given with The Housewife for 
One Year for 60 cents, or Given 
Free fora club of only Two 
yearly Subscribers at 35 cents 
each, or Four at 25 cents each. 
Selling price without Subscrip- 


This Handsome Table Cover, . the 
appearance of which is shown by the 
illustration, is three,feet square; the 
design, Cherries and Strawberries, is 
neatly stamped on Ecru Colored Lin- 
ene of fine quality. It is intended for 


embroidery for the fancy edges. For 
this purpose we include Six Skeins of 
D. M. C. cotton assorted in the various 
Colors required for the design. This 
‘Table Cover together with Six Skeins 
of D. M. C. Cotton is sent postpaid. 


BOOKS BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 


Premium No. 288 


Any one book given 
with The Housewife for 
One Year for Sixty cents, 
or Given Free for a club 
of Two yearly subscri- 
bers at 35 cents each, or 
Four at 25 cents each. 
Price without subscrip- 
tions 35 cents each. 

DOC GORDON 
By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman 

Doc Gordon will hold the 
interest from the opening 
chapters tothe last line. The 
plot baffles the reader’s in- 
genuity and maintains his in- 
terest to the very end. Doc 
Gordon, of Alton, N. J., is a man of mystery even to the villagers and farmers among whom he passes his 
days. It is the most amusing and unusual anecdote of the year. Strange enough, it hasa thrilling well 
nigh tragic sequel, which adds new and strange interest to the tale. Over 300 pages, handsome illustrations. 

THE CHIEF LEGATEE LATTER-DAY SWEETHEARTS 
By Anna K. Green. By Mrs. Burton Harrison 


These books are beautifully bound in colored cloth 
THE MAN BETWEEN covers, are well printed on good book paper, andeach 
By Amelia E, Barr _ 


SELF SHARPENING TENSION SHEARS 
Premium No. 291 


Given with The Housewife for One Year for Sixty cents, or Given Free for a club of 
only Two yearly Subscribers at 35 cents each, or Four at 25 cents each. Selling price 
without Subscriptions 35 cents each. 
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SLUWAHLIIMS 
AVG-UaLLVI 


This Pair of Shears is equipped with 
a unique device which positively regu- 
lates the tension of the blades, keeping 
them close together and always insur- 
ing sharp, clean cuttting edges. By 


regulating the tension thumb screw as‘ shown in the picture, 
these shears will keep sharp and always makea clean cut, even 
when working with the thickest Woolen goods. They are eight 
inches in length, full nickel plated, very heavy and mechanically 
perfect. Each pair is sent postpaid. 


NUT CRACKER AND PICKS 


Premium No. 247 


The Nut Cracker and 
Six Nut Picks Given with 
The Housewife for One 
Year for Sixty cents, or 
Given Free for a club of 
only Two yearly subscri- 
bers at 35 cents each, or 
Four at 25cents each. 
Selling price without sub- 
scriptions 35 cents each. 

This useful premium con- 
sists of a large Nickel Plated 
Nut Cracker, together with Six 
Nickel Plated Nut Picks. They 
are nearly six inches in length, 
made of good steel highly pol- 
ished and beautifully finished. The entire set is in a neat pasteboard case and is sent postpaid. 


PLEASE ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. P. O. BOX 1198 


THE MODERN PrisciLLA_ has for many years 
FS a unique position in the magazine field, de- 


voted almost wholly to Fancy Work. Home Decora- 
tion and kindred subjects. It is the 
Fashion Magazine of Embroidery 
illustrating and giving directions for yorking a the 
newest ideas and designs for Ladies’ and Children’s 
Waists, Gowns, Neckwear, Hats and Underwear; 
and giving all the new kinds of Embroidery, includ- 
ing French Embroidery, Eyelet, Hedebo, Cut Work, 
Cross Stitch, Shadow Work, Filet Guipure, Lace, 
Bobbin Lace, Spachtel Work, Biedermeier, Walla- 
chian, etc, 
The Housewife & 5 
Modern Priscilla 
Combination No. 3 
The Housewife 
Ladies’ World. 1 1 Q 
Modern Priscilla e 
Combination No. 6 
The Housewife 
McCall’s [Magazine ] 10 
Modern Priscilla e 
Combination No. 25 
The Housewife 
Needlecraft | 00 
Modern Priscilla e 
Combination No. 26 
The Housewife 
Modern Priscilla 1 35 
Housekeeper bd 
Combination No. 27 
The Housewife 
Paris [lodes 1 OO 
Modern Priscilla e 
Combination No. 28 
The Housewife 
New Idea 1 3 5 
Modern Priscilla e 
Combination No. 29 
The Housewife 
Mothers’ Magazine 1 10 
Modern Priscilla e 
Combination No. 30 
The Housewife 
Home Needlework ] 40 
Todern Priscilla sd 
Combination No. 31 
The Housewife 
Harper’s Bazar | 5 5 
Modern Priscilla e 
Remit by P.O. Money Order or Registered Letter. 
The Housewife, 52 Duane St., New York 
$7 50 For 120-Egg 
em—= Hatcher, Delivered 
Improved; ideal; metal-covered. 
Safest,surest made. Other sizes 
at cut prices. Freight prepaid 
east of Missouri River and north 
of Tennessee. Write for deliv- 
ered price beyond. FREE—Guide 


to Poultry Profits, big book. 
J. W. Miller Co., Box 394, Freeport, Ill, if , 


& Sent on Approval. Send no Money. $1.50 
\ WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. — Hair Switch 


? Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
21% oz. 22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to 
match. If you find it a big. bargain, remit $1.50 in ten 
days, or. sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 

*shades.a little more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest'style of hair’ dressing—also high grade 
Switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc, ANNA AYERS, 

Dept.596, 17 Quincy St., Chicago, _ “a 


¥ 


POULTR 


m@ and Almanac for 1910 has 221 pages with many 
ay colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
es and remedies. © All about Inenbators, their 
prices and their operation, All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It’s an encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom, You needit, Only be. 


fos C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 719, Freeport, III, 


SHOEMAKER’S 
g@&» BOOK on 


PARKER’S 
TN HAIR BALSAM 
mi Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
lover Pail xo A gy 
s to Res 
NSair to its Youthful olor. 


4 “y= Cures scalp diseases & hair fall 
NNNENG Y ‘50c, and $1.00 at Druggists ‘teak 


‘ ear and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 
$ 200 cary Course at home during spare time; taught 
fn simplest English; Diploma granted, positions obtained ior 
succeesful students; cost within reach of all; satisfaction guar- 
anteed; particularsfree. ONTARIO VETERINARY COR- 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 10, London, Canada. 


48 BREED ducks, geese and turkeys. 


4 Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
y Fowls. eggs and incubators at low prices. Amer- 
y ica’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4 cents for fine 
80-page 16th Annual Poultry Book. 


— 
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Fine pure bred chickens, 
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LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE, Editor 


Published Monthly by The A. D. Porter Co., 52 Duane Street, New York. 


A. D. Porter, President. 


A. S. Michel, Treasurer. 


C. W. Corbett, Jr., Secretary. 


Single subscriptions, Thirty-Five Cents a year in advance, 
Single Copies, Five Cents. The postage is prepaid to all parts 
of the United States. Subscribers in New York City must 
add 24 cents to the yearly price to pay for city delivery, and 
those in Foreign Countries, including Canada, must add 24 
cents to the yearly subscription price, for necessary postage. 

Please send remittances by Post Office Money Order, Ex- 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS 


In requesting a change of address it is imperative that the old 
address be given as well as the new, and six weeks’ notice is 
required. 

As subscriptions are always discontinued at the expiration 
of the time paid for, renewals should be promptly forwarded 
because we cannot, asa rule, supply back numbers. The 
receipt of the Magazine with a Pink Subscription Blank en- 


Ss GY 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 945, Mankato, Minn, | 


press Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. United 


States postage stamps will be accepted at face value. be renewed without delay. 


Address all communications to The Housewife, 52 Duane Street, New Y ork 


We Want the Rest of those Pink Renewal Slips. 
Yours is One We Are Missing 


Thousands of Pink Subscription Blanks went out 
with the December number of THE HOUSEWIFE, 
Will Not Be Complete and thousands have already come back to us with 

; orders for renewals: what is more, many of these— 
Until You Are In It the majority in fact—brought with them the names 
of new friends to whom our original subscribers had 
introduced our magazine, and who gladly.became members of our constantly growing 
family. These old friends who always respond so promptly when notified of the ex- 
piration of their subscriptions, and who are so interested in THE HOUSEWIFE and its 
growth that they endeavor to help itin every possible way, we would entitle the Loyal 
Legion, save thata legion means only about six thousand people, while our loyal friends 
number nearly a hundred times that. But in spite of this most gratifying response to 
the call to renew, there are still some thousands who have not yet sent back their Pink 
Slip, and time is growing short. For the sake of THE HOUSEWIFE we do not want to 
miss their renewal. For their own sakes we do not want them to miss a single number 
of THE HOUSEWIFE. Possibly some of these stragglers overlooked the Pink Slip. 
There is also the bare possibility that we neglected to enclose the pink reminder in 
some of the December copies. Again, maybe that thirty-five cents was not right at 
hand when the Pink Slip fell out of the December pages, and by the time the quarter 
and its accompanying dime was forthcoming the Pink Slip had gone astray and with it 
went the remembrance of the necessity of renewal. Also very likely a number of you 
are waiting to complete a club for some particular. premium, some of the very hand- 
some ones like the sewing machine for instance, which require a good many names and 
mean quite a little work to go after them. ode ae PE ets 


The Housewife Family 


+ 


Our Continuous ~ “And right here we want you to understand the premium of- 


fers’stand good until October Igo, so if you have commenced 
to work for one of the large rewards, do not be discouraged 
-if-you seem tobe going slowly because you live in a widely 
scattered community and can reach only a few people a day. -. Keep right along, per- 
severingly piling up names to your credit, working as’ expeditiously as you can, and be- 
fore you realize it your coveted premium will be in your possession. You know our 
premiums of old, that they never disappoint, so that you’are certain of a valuable re- 
ward in the end. Then again, the securing of one premium.will probably lead you to 
want an additional one. If you have earned some of the handsome plated silver spoons 
you will want to go ahead and acquire a complete silver service. If you have secured 
a bureau set for your guest chamber you will wanta silver-mounted toilet set to go with 
it. If you have earned and enjoyed a handsomely bound book by a certain author you 
will want to put the rest of his or her works in your: book case by your own endeavors. 
So that a continuous premium offer such as we make will prove very satisfactory all 
around. 


Try This Way To 
Secure Subscriptions 


Premium Offer 


Keep the latest copy of THE HOUSEWIFE on your 
sitting-room table, ask your husband or brother to keep 
one in a prominent place in his office or store. Very 
often friends or customers have to wait a little while be- 
fore seeing the one on whom they have called, and certainly there is no better way to 
improve the time than reading the columns of THE HOUSEWIFE. Given a taste of 
its good things in this way the chances are the reader will want to continue the feast, 
and will be glad to enter his or her name on your list. Encourage the children to earn 


‘for themselves some of the books, dolls or trinkets by securing subscriptions to THE 


HOUSEWIFE, or even by perseverance to become the proud owners of really valuable 
articles. Pass around THE HOUSEWIFE at the Sewing Circle, calling attention to the 
dress patterns or the fancywork department Names will go down on your list as fast 
as your pencil can enter them. If you belong to a literary society begin the reading 
aloud of “ Anne of Green Gables,” the most charming story of young girlhood that has 
been written since “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” Every member of your society 
will want to subscribe for THE HOUSEWIFE so that she can continue the story at her 
leisure. See that you are the first to make up aclub. Perhaps you have been over- 
looked in the distribution of our Premium Catalogue—we sent out hundreds of thous- 
ands, but there is always the possibility of an omission and we are anxious that every- 
one of our friends should have a copy to keep and refer to when they want some thing 
pretty and useful for themselves, their homes or for presents to their acquaintances. 
The Catalogue contains articles suitable for everyone of these purposes, and any of 
them can be secured by merely a few hours’ work made easy by the assistance of sample 
copies of THE HOUSEWIFE which act as silent salesmen—or saleswomen would per- 
haps be the better word in this particular connection. 


When we get on the easy proposition of taking subscriptions 
to THE HOUSEWIFE we are apt to let our enthusiasm run 
away with our pen, also the space alotted and although it is a 
matter that lies very near to all our hearts it is not what we 
started to talk about. Our real subject and object is we want the rest of those Pink 
Subscription Blanks, and we want them to return to us as well filled as the ones that 
have already fluttered home.. This is the time o’ year for making good resolutions. 
Let one of yours that you really mean to carry out be to send on at once your belated 
renewal, and to send with it at least three new friends for THE HOUSEWIFE, An in- 
stant reward comes with this kindly deed, for you and they will save ten 
cents each on your subscriptions, getting all four for one dollar or twenty-five 


cents each instead of thirty-five cents, also every new friend : 
Ne We 
Os S34 


brought into THE HousEwiFe family means the carrying 


Your New Year 
Resolution 


out of some improvement in our magazine—yours and ours: 
ag, 


closed indicates that your subscription has expired and should’ 
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Stops Falling Hair 

Perfectly satisfied with your hair? Good. 
But if it’s falling out, keeps thin and short, 
looks dull and lifeless, what then? Here 
are the ingredients that will stop the fall- 
ing, destroy the dandruff, and give new life 
to the hair. Ask, your doctor all about 
Hall’s Hair Renewer. His advice should 


always be final. R. P. HALL & CO., Nasbus, N. H. 


j , Glycerin, Capsicum. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. 
Ingredients: Sulphur. Dercsl-veetin: Alcobol. > Water. Perfume. 


Does not 
Color the Hair 


VOSC PIANOS 


The tone, touch, and magnificent wearing 
qualities of the VOSE Piano are only explained by 
the exclusive patented features, the high-grade 
material and superb workmanship that enter 
into their construction.. The VOSE is an ideal piano 
for the home. Over 60,000 sold. Delivered in the 
United States free of charge. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Liberal allowance for old pianos and time 
payments accepted. 

FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let us send 
ou our beautifully illustrated catalog, that gives full 
information. / 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 


170 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


EEDS GIVEN AWAY 


We are giving away seeds of these 12 Kinds as 
Free trial Samples to introduce to new custom- 
ers, to test our seeds, which will produce bushels of 
Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers worth many dollars. 
1 pkg. Radish, Giant Japan, largest in world, 15 to 20Ibs. 
1 pkg. Egyptian Wheat Corn,grows like wheat on stiks. 
1 pkg. Lettuce,All Summer,good all times.Early or late. 
lpkg. Pop Corn,Baby Golden small,6 to 8 ears on stalk. 
lpkg. Sweet Corn, North Pole, earliest known. 
1 pkg. Tomato Peach, grows rapid, looks like peaches. 
1 pkg. Onion, Giant American, largest of all onions. 
1 pkg. Chinese Lantern Plant, fruits likeChin. lanterns. 
1 pkg. Giant Raspberry -Blackberry, large, grows from 
i pkg. Coffee Berry, a good substitute forcoffee.[seed. 
1 pkg. Strawberry, Large French, grows from seed. 
lpkg. Sweet Peas, 85 kinds in gorgeous mixture. 

; These 12 Sample Lots growing in your garden, will 
be ped delight to show and surprise your neighbors, 
and we will mail all 12 pkgs, in a Coupon Envelope 
for 6c. pease and packing, and this Coupon Enve- 
lope when emptied will be accepted as 10c. payment 
on anything in our catalog. 

1910 Catalog of Seeds, Plants, Fruits, Novelties, with 
12°Colored Plates, mailed free with all Sample lots. 
MILLS SEED CO. Box 600 WASHINGTON, IOW A. 
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To convince you 
that Vacher-Balm 
is the best thing 
for Colds, Sore 
yy throat, Stiff Neck, 
y, Catarrh, MHead- 
f/ ache, and Croup. 
| I will send you 
enough to give re- 
lief FREE, if you 
write at once to E. 
W. Vacher, 1816 
Nap. Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 


X> WE SHIPo»APPROVAL 


posit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
iT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1910 model bicycles, 


NAR FACTORY PRICES 22:20:22 


i a pair of tires from anyone at any price 

Am until you write for our large Art Catalog 

and learn our wonder ful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


a 
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for Cotd in the bheodet<« . places 
nose with finger 
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Large List. Vaudeville Sketches, 

Dialogs, Speakers,Hand Books, 

Drills, Operettas. etc. Cata- 

logue free- T.S. DENISON. Pube 
0. 


SE lisher, Dept. 48 Chicago, Illinois. 


| TEACHERS’ 
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Prophecies, 


inches thick. 


BIBLE WITH AL 


Premium No. 707. - 


Given F rae For a Club of Only Seven Yearly Subscribers 
at 35 Cents Each, or Fourteen at 25. Cents Each 


A BEAUTIFUL WORK 


It contains nearly 1500 pages, including the Old 
and New Testaments, authorized version, New 
Concordance with over 40,000 references, 
Index to persons, places and subjects with 
16,000 references, Scripture Atlas with In- 
dex, Glossary of Bible Words, Bible Calendar, 
Dictionary of Proper Names with their mean- 
ing and pronunciation. 
Biblical History, Geography, Topography, 
Natural History, Ethnology, Botany, Chro- 
nology, Music and Poetry. 
Harmony of the Gospels, Tables of Parables, 


Weights and Measures, etc., etc. 
and arranged especially for the Teacher and 
Student, together with many large colored maps 
and other descriptive illustrations. 
by the leading divinity students. 


Handsomely printed from large clear type on 
fine book paper, and beautifully bound in Flexible 
French Seal Divinity Circuit, silk sewn, gold edges 
and round corners. 
g inches in length by 6 in width and is over 1% 


strong box, and is sent postpaid. 


OUR LIBERAL PREMIUM OFFER 


We will send The Housewife for one year together with this 


L HELPS 


Exhaustive articles on 


A complete 


Miracles, Prayers, Money, 


All indexed 


It is indorsed 


The Bible measures over all 


It weighs 27 ounces, packed in a 


Teachers’ Bible with all“ Helps” for only $1.40 or we will give the 
Bible Free to any one sending us a club of Seven yearly subscrib- 
ers at 35 cents each, or Fourteen subscribers at 25 cents each, or 
Seven subscribers at 25 cents each with 50 cents extra in cash. 


The Teachers’ Bible, postpaid, without subscriptions, for $1.15. 
Address The Housewife, 52 to 58 Duane St., New York 


A Statesman’s Confession 
For..all his caustic wit, Thomas B. 


Reed of Maine was as tender of heart as. 


large of frame. He was not much of a 
hunter. “I never shot but one bird in 
my life,” he once confessed. “I spenta 
whole day doing that. It was a sand- 
‘piper. I chased him for hours up and 
down a mill stream. When at last I pot- 
~ted him and held him up by one of his 
poor little legs, I never felt more ashamed 
of myself in all my life. I hid him in 
my coat-tail pocket for fear somebody 
would see how big I was and how small 
the victim, and I never will be guilty 
again of the cowardice of such unequal 
battle.” 


Not the Usual Romance 


Recently one of our most fastidious 
young men bought a pair of overalls and 


found in them the name of the sewing girl | 


who made them. 

He very promptly wrote her a letter 
with all the effusiveness necessary in 
such a case and in due time received a 
reply, which, however, was void of the 
‘romance usual in such cases. Hereitis: 
“Tama working girl it is true, but I 
make a good living and I donot care to 
support a husband, as I would do if I 
married some silly noodle who gets mash- 
ed on a girl he never saw. Permit me 
to say that I do not know how my card 
got in that pair of overalls, and that when 
I do marry, if ever, it will be some fel- 
low who can afford something better than 
a 47 cent pair of breeches.” 


BEGINNING CHEERFULLY 


COPYRIGHT 1909 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO,, CINCINNATI 


the roses to one’s cheeks. 


morning walk. 


thoroughly dry. 
fear of cold or wind. 


‘‘free’” alkali. 


or five times its price. 
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‘Tis better to laugh than to be sighing, 
For a while then resolve to be -gay.’”’ 


Then He Collapsed 


The first time a man speaks in public he 
probably suffers more agony in a shorter 
space of time than any other part of his 
career. Young Frankington felt the truth 
of this very keenly the other day, when he 
found himself facing 
an audience of free 
and independent 
voters at an election. 
He had prepared a 
very fervid oration in 
support of his father’s 
candidacy, but for the 
first few moments he 
could do nothing but 
gasp. Then, in re- 
sponse to an encour- 
aging cheer he be- 
gan to speak. 

“ Mr:—Mr. Chair- 
man,” he stammered, 
“when I—when I 
left home this even- 
ing only two people 
on this earth—my 
father and myself— 
knew what I was go- 
ing to say; but now 
—now—well new, on- 
ly father knows.” 


As She Viewed It 


The old lady had had a severe illness, 
and she was relating its vicissitudes to a 
friend in the grocer’s shop when the min-’ 


istercamein. “It’s only by the Lord’s 
mercy,” she piously declared, “that I’m not 
in heaven to-night.” : 


- The Alternative 


He was growling because his wife wore waists 
buttoned down the back. 

“But you know, dear,” she said sweetly, 
“you wouldn’t like it at all if Iwore one unbut- 
toned down the back.” 


Nobody Going 


Jenny’s uncle, who was a school-teach- 
er, met her on the street one beautiful 
May day and asked her if she was going 
to the maypole party. “No, I ain’t go- 
ing.” “O, my little dear,’’ said her uncle, 
‘** you must not say, 
‘I ain’t going.’ 
You must say, ‘I 
am not going.’” 
And he proceeded 


lesson in grammar. 
You are not going. 
He is not going. 
We are not going. 
They are not go- 
ing. ‘Now, can 
you say all that, 
Jenny?” Sure, I 
can. There ain’t 
nobody going.” 


Considerate 

New Husband— 
“Did you make 
those biscuits, my 
dear?’? His Wife 
—‘ Yes, darling,” 
Her Husband—* Well I’d rather you 
would not make any more, sweetheart.” 
His Wife—* Why not, love?” Her Hus- 
band—* Because, angel mine, you are too 


light for such heavy work.” 


A Dreaded Contingency 
A young girl of fourteen was taking a 
trip on Lake Michigan in a small steamer. 


WW WN 


Snow, sunshine, and just enough “snap” in the air 
to make you hurry—that is a combination that brings 


There is no ‘‘free’’ alkali in Ivory Soap. 
injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. That is why it is used— 
why it should be used—in preference to toilet soaps that sell for three, four 


Ivory Soap ~ 994%¢_ Per Cent. Pure. 


to give her a little 


“en 
sone” 


mee 4 La 


There is only one drawback—the possibility that 
one’s hands and face may be chapped. But that is 
only a possibility; and it need not deter you from your 


Use pure soap—Ivory Soap. Rinse your hands 
and face in cold water and satisfy yourself that they are 
If you will do this, you need have no 


Nine-tenths of the trouble that so many people have in the way of 
chapped hands and rough skins is due, first, to lack of care ‘in drying 
the skin, after washing; and, second, to the use of soaps that contain 


That is why it will not 


The lake was somewhat rough and many 
were seasick. The girl satin the bow 
and was unusually quiet for her. “ Are 
you feeling sick, daughter?” inquired 
her father. “No, I don’t think I am 
sick; but I should hate to yawn.” 


Waiting at the Church 


A young man lived at some distance 
from his bride-elect. On the eventful 
day he set off for the station in good 
time, but, being delayed by friends, he 
missed his train. Then he bethought 
himself of the telegraph. “ Don’t marry 
till I come—William !” was the message 
he wired. 


How She Saved It 


Saving car fares is an easy and peni-. 
tent method of economy. If one walks, 
one can pretend that one wanted to ride, 
and great will be the moral effect there- 
of. Mary Evans had been impressed 
with the idea that she was tending to- 
ward extravagance, and the saving of car 
fares had been suggested. 

“ Well, Mary,” said her mother, as the 
small girl came in just in time for tea, 
“you are pretty late. What have you 
been doing ?” 

“ T walked to save my fare.” 

“Walked! And all the way from 
Seaton, which is only a five-cent fare, any- 
way. I don’t think that is wise. You 
will be too tired.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the daughter, “I 
didn’t come all the way on foot. I walked 
half, and rode the rest.” | 
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THE INDIAN GIVER 


A Story of a Cancelled New Year Bargain 


OCTOR HAYDEN consid- 
ered that Stephen, having 
reached the age of six, was 
eligible for admission to the 
public school. The plea of 
Stephen’s young mother for 
the more select companion- 
ship of a private school was 

overruled. Doctor Hay- 
den had theories. 

* T want him to meet 
‘all sorts and conditions,’ 
Constance, just as he will 
have to do in after life. 
It will be good training 
for him.” 

Stephen’s first two 
days in school were with- 
out noteworthy event. 
His time within the 
schoolroom was passed 
in admiring the little girl 

who sat at his left, in avoiding the outstretched foot 
and nimble fist of the young son of Italy on his right, 
and in the effort to remember the various meanings at- 
tached to the mysterious “ One, two, three!’ as pro- 
nounced by the teacher. 

_. On the school grounds he mainly stood with his back 
against the building, feeling the need of some outward 

and visible support to offset the uncomfortable sinking 

within him, as he watched the rushing, fighting, kick- 
ing, shouting mob of youngsters. Some of the other new- 
comers, who also sought. the protection of masonry, 
gave way to frightened tears, but Stephen was out- 
wardly calm, and even stood his ground quite manfully 
when the older boys tried the extremely funny experi- 
ment of “ brushing the flies off’n the wall.” Those who 
“brushed” had played the part of “ flies ” two or three 
years before, but this did not incline them to mercy. 

On the third day, Stephen’s existence became known 
to Michael Timothy Meaney. Michael Timothy’s na- 
tive ability would have placed him in the grammar 
school, but for the lamentable fact that his acquaintance 
with the truant officer was of a closer nature than that 
with the teacher of the second grade in whose nominal 
charge he had been for minor portions of three succes- 
‘sive school years. 

His mother’s diplomatic explanation to the teacher 
must be accepted, for lack of one more satisfying in its 
exactitude. 

“ Sure, Miss Holmes, it isn’t that Timmy don’t like 
to come to school, but he’s that fond of you, Miss, that 
he do be fearin’, if he’s too attintive-like to his books, 
he'll be gettin’ promoted away from yez.” 

Michael Timothy’s overgrown presence in the-school 
yard could hardly be regarded in the light of a bene- 
faction, particularly by the new-comers. Stephen, be- 
ing small and of modest demeanor, had escaped notice 
the first two days. . Then he was brought into unmis- 
takable, if not altogether desirable, prominence. 

Roaming about in search of fresh amusement, 
Michael Timothy’s discriminating eye lighted on 
Stephen, and instantly espied the fine black cord about 
the.new-comer’s neck, which hung into the breast-pocket 
of his little blouse. 

Small matters of courtesy never prevented the grati- 
fication of the spirit of investigation that animated 
Michael Timothy, and the cord with its silver pendant 
was pulled from the surprised and unresisting Stephen. 

“ Git onto de kid wid de locket!” shouted Michael 
Timothy, “ Hi! fellers, dere’s a goil got inter dis yard 
by mistake !” 

“ I’m not a girl!” Stephen asserted stoutly, as a dozen 
small boys crowded around, yelling in servile imitation 
of their leader, “ Git onto de locket! Look at the goil- 
boy !” 

“ Tt isn’t a locket,” protested Stephen, valiantly, hold- 
ing one small hand over his quaking little stomach, 
* it’s a watch !” 

Michael Timothy put the tiny object to his ear. 

“It’s a ticker, all right, all right! Git yer han’s off’n 
it, Barney Bannigan! Don’t yer tech it, Ikey Stern- 
berger! | Youse come wid me, kid, I’ll look out for 
_ youse—an’ de ticker!” 


Stephen 


By Otho Burgh Senga 


Miustrations by William T. Van Dresser 


Thus warned, the satellites fell back—Stephen was 
under the protection of the mighty Meaney. 

The assumption of a protecting power by a nation or 
an individual often results disastrously to the protected. 

On the Saturday following the first week of Stephen’s 


scholastic experience, Doctor Hayden was at home at 


luncheon, an unusual pleasure for Stephen. 

“Well, Stephen,” he began genially, “ everything at 
school all right?” 

* You bet!’ Stephen replied heartily, “I’m goin’ on 
the baseball team !” 

His mother’s eyes opened wide at the newly-acquired 
phrase of assent, and Doctor Hayden interposed hasti- 
ly: “ Let that pass for now, Connie, please; you can 
draw the line at actual vulgarity or profanity, you 
know.” 

All of which passed harmlessly over Stephen’s head. 

“It’s goin’ to be great stuff, Father, Tim Meaney is 
cap’n, and—” 

Mrs. Hayden rose. “ You will excuse me, Douglas, 
I dare say you are right, but I simply cannot—” 

“ No, don’t go, Connie, you’ll miss a lot if you. don’t 
know about the team. _It’s all right, Connie—the ‘all 
sorts and conditions,’ you know.” 

Mrs. Hayden yielded to the caressing touch of her 
husband’s hand, and resumed her place at the table. 

«“ Now, Stephen, what is it about the baseball team? 
Tim Meaney is captain ?” | 

“ Yep, an’ Barney Bannigan is empire—they’re all 
of ’em second grade fellers. I’m the only first grade 
feller in it!” 

“ T see, and what are you—pitcher?” 

* No, I’m the shacker.” 

“« Shacker—shacker—that’s new since 
What does the shacker do, Stephen?” 

« The shacker runs after the ball when it goes out of 
the yard. 
without permission.” 

“ But you ask permission, of course, Stephen,” Mrs. 
Hayden interposed nervously. 

“ There isn’t time, Mother,” Stephen explained, pa- 
tient with the feminine lack of perception as to values, 
“the game couldn’t wait.” 

“ What would happen if it were known that you went 
out ?” 

“ Why, I’d get licked !” 

“ This language is part of your ‘all sorts’ 


.my ‘time ! 


experi- 


The Mystic Rite of “ Cling, cling,” 


It’s against the rules to go out of the yard. 


.this,” showing his 


ment, Douglas!” Mrs. Hayden’s tone was somewhat 
triumphant. . 

“ Tim says,” Stephen went on enthusiastically, mis- 
taking his mother’s warmth of manner, “ Tim says that’s 
why it’s the biggest thing to be shacker—on account of 
the dangerousness of it!” 

Mrs. Hayden sighed faintly. Doctor Hayden’s eyes 
twinkled humorously. 

“ What is the name of the team, Stephen?” 

“ Meaney’s Muff-Eyes.” 

Doctor Hayden repeated the words questioningly. 
Mrs. Hayden repeated them in consternation. 

“ Tim says we'll muff the eyes of anybody who tries | 
to give us a foul,” Stephen quoted glibly, “ we'll be hot . 
stuff by Spring, and we'll lick everything in sight. I’ve 
given Tim my watch—he had to have it to know when 
to start the 'games.” 

His mother uttered a little cry. 
you cannot give away your watch } 
must have it back.” 

Stephen looked anxiously into his father’s face, and 
did not feel forti- 
fied by what he 
saw there. 

“Do you think 
Tim would give it 
back ?” his father’s 
voice was grave, 

“JT. can’t ask 
him, ‘Father,” he 
insisted earnestly, 
“truly Ican’t. 1 
said ‘Cling, cling’.” 

“ Tell me about 
the ‘ Cling, cling’, 
Stephen, I’ve _al- 
most forgotten 
about that.” 

Stephen slipped 
from his chair, and 
went soberly to his 
father’s side. “You 
must crook your 
little finger up, like 


“Why, Stephen, 
Tell the boy you 


own, “and then we 
hitch them togeth- 
er, so, and then 
we put our thumbs 
up and push them 
against one an- 
other, so, and we say, ‘ Cling, cling, give a thing— 

“ ¢ Never take it back again’” chimed in his father, 
from an awakened memory. 

Stephen nodded approval. “ And if ever you do— 
even ask to have it back again, you’re an Indian. I 
wouldn’t want to be an Indian, Father,” he ended ap- 
prehensively. 

“ No, of course not.” 

“ Douglas !” cried Mrs. Hayden, warningly. 

Doctor Hayden put his arm about her caressingly. 
“ We'll discuss it by ourselves, Connie, dear, there 
are many things to be taker into consideration.” 

And thus Stephen learned, and unlearned. 

As Christmas drew near, his wavering belief in a 
reindeer-driving, chimney-descending Santa Claus 
mingled with the active pleasure of playing the Saint to 
others. His father was his confidant regarding the ab- 
sorbing subject of “ What to buy for Mother.” 

«“ I’ve found out what Mother wants most for Christ- 
mas,” he announced, happily, “it’s a baby.” 

“A baby !” the father repeated, blankly. . 

“ Yes,” Stephen responded seriously, “a live one— 
nota doll. Tim says that doctors know where to buy 
them, and I thought—I thought—that maybe you—do _ 
they cost much, Father? I’ve four dollars and thutty- 
seven cents in my bank, and—” 

“ Babies cannot be bought like dolls, Stephen, sup- 
pose you try to learn what Mother would like next 
best.” 

Eventually, Stephen compromised on a beautiful 
china pig with a most bewitching curl in its tail. Its 
head unscrewed revealing a cavity that was “ handy to 
keep most anything in,” ’specially pins and candy ! 


Michael Timothy Meaney, Captain 
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His mother was ardently en- 
thusiastic over the pig, but 
Stephen was conscious of a 
dampening reserve in her man- 
ner when he tried to explain 
that it was to. serve as a substi- 
tute for the baby he couldn’t buy. 

He appealed to the maid when she was preparing his 
bath the next evening, “ Did you get everything you had 
wished for, for Christmas, Della ?” 

“ Goodness, no, child! If I had I’d have to hire a 
hall to keep them in.” 

His pensive expression touched the warm-hearted gifl, 
and she added hastily, “ But don’t you care, honey-boy, 
perhaps I'll get all the rest at New Year’s.” 

Stephen brightened. “Is it that way sometimes, 
Della ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” returned the girl, impressively, “ some- 
times Santa Claus is so rushed with orders that he can’t 
get everything done, and then the age come on New 
Year’s.” 

“¢ And when is New Year’s, Della ?” 

“ Just a week from yesterday, dearie, and who knows 
what may happen then ?” aly 

Sure enough! Who could know? 

Stephen’s busy little brain was making new plans, and 
his heart was comforted by the thought of the possibili- 
ties of that week. He would return to school before 
New Year’s, and—who knows? 

He confided his balked desires to the mighty Michael 
Timothy. 

He of the protectorate was satisfyingly sympathetic. 
“ An’ we got one at our house for Christmas—a bit of a 
scrap that we don’t be needin’ at all.» Me fader do be 
sayin’ de Saint made a mistake—lavin’ it, me moder 
bein’ sick now, an’ sivin kids dere already.” 

Stephen’s dark eyes sparkled. “ Could you sell it to 
me? {’ve two dollars left, and——” 

“Tt’ll be keeps on de two dollars ?” 

“Course. Don’t I always give keeps? 
bring the baby to my house?” 

“Sure ting! 
have de kiddie, all right, all right.” 

In the pale light of the winter twilight of New Year’s 
Eve, Michael Timothy stole cautiously up the broad 
granite steps, and was met in the vestibule by the ex- 
cited Stephen. 

“Jt’s asleep,” Michael Timothy whispered hoarsely, 
“ Mrs. Bannigan gave it some pallygollic to kape it 
whisht for de christening. They’re havin’ de dandy time 
now, all atin’ an’ drinkin’, an’ de kiddie won’t be missed. 
Gimme de two dollars !” 

Stephen passed over the price of betrayal, and eagerly 
clutched the coveted New Year’s gift. 

“ Where do you squeeze it to make it cry ?” he asked, 
anxious to be able to make the best possible display of 
accomplishments on the occasion of presentation to his 
mother. | 

“Most any old place,” Tim grinned hardily, “ but to 
make it open its eyes youse have to howld it up by de 
fut. ” 

Under great difficulties, each boy lending his left hand 
to the holding of the infant in order to have the right 
hand free, the mystic rite of “ Cling, cling,” was solemnly 
performed, and Michael Timothy departed while Stephen 
toiled up the stairs to his own room with the precious 
bundle. 

An unforseen pressure of events that evening led to an 
unusual, but to Stephen very welcome, neglect on the 
part of Stephen’s care-takers. Sleep at last overtook 
him while he was waiting for the clock to strike the hour 


Will you 


that ushered in the New Year, when he intended to steal _ 


into his mother’s room with his beautiful gift. 


The eleetric light flashed suddenly into his eyes, he 


Meaney, Senior, peered delightedly, then 
anxiously under the blanket 


Youse give me the mun, an’ youse kin 
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opened them drowsily, his father was bending over the bed. 

“Why, it is here! I could not believe it!. Stephen, 
what are you doing with this child?” 

Stephen grasped the baby with both hands, “ No, 
no,” he cried passionately, “ you can’t have it! It’s mine 
ay bought it of Tim—the Meaney’s don’t want it—it 
was all a mistake—it’s the one Santa Claus meant to 
leave here—it’s my New Year’s present to my mother !” 
“ But, Stephen, Tim had no right to sell the baby, and 
his father has come with him to take it 
back.” 

“Tim can't take it back, Father, he 
said ‘ Cling, cling’! Futter, Father, he 
said ‘ Cling, cling’ !” he screamed nerv- 
ously., | 
“Hush, Stephen,” his father com- 
.manded quietly, “don’t, talk any more 

just now. Give me the baby.” 

Stephen. obeyed - reluctantly... Doctor 
Hayden gave one startled giance at the 
unconscious infant. 

' “Stephen — what — faiweck venue hare 
you done ?” 

“ It—it wasn’t, finished, Father,” qua- 
any hair—not a single. one—not even a 
whisker of a hair! The wig came off 
Cousin Louise’s big doll—I thought it 
would do—and your library paste——. 
Don’t you think Mother will be pleased, 
Father?” 

Stephen’s appreciation of. bi-lateral 
symmetry was somewhat undeveloped, 
and the wig imparted a rakish appear- 
ance altogether reprehensible, consider- 
ing the age and sex of the wearer, but 
Stephen regarded his work with the in- 
ward joy of creation and breathed a 
happy sigh of achievement. 

Doctor Hayden turned his face away 
for a second before he answered guard- 
edly, “I think mother will be pleased. 
Now come with me.” 

Mrs. Hayden lay still and white, but 
she opened her eyes when Doctor Hay- 
den seated himself beside the bed. 

“ Constance dear, Stephen has brought 
you a New Year’s gift.” His lips quivered at the cor- 
ners as he put aside the flannel wrappings. Mrs. Hayden 
gazed, bewildered, at the little, wrinkled, pink face, sur- 
mounted by the tumbled yeilow wig.. Then the mother’s 
eyes sought Stephen’s troubled face, and, with beautiful 
intuition, understood. She smiled lovingly at him, and 
his face brightened. 

“Itcame to the Meaney’s,” the doctor went on smoothly, 
“but Tim and’ Stephen thought that a mistake, so 
Stephen bought it for you.” 

The mother put out a slim, white hand and drew 
Stephen closer. 

“ Dear,” she whispered, “ Mother thanks you more 
than she can tell. It was lovely of you—to try to find 
the gift she most wanted.” 

“Tt wasn’t quite done,” Stephen apologized artlessly, 
“but I finished it ’s good ’s I could.” 

“It is beautiful,” faltered the mother, “the curls make 
it very sweet indeed.” 

“IT think, Stephen,” his father resumed, “ that this lit- 
tle one really belongs to the Meaneys, and that we ought 
to give it back.” 

The mother’s weak grasp tightened on the boy’s nerv 
ous little hand. 

His father pressed the bell-button, and spoke a few 
words to the maid, and a second later a nurse came in 
with a little bundle on each arm.. Stephen’s eyes opened 
wide. 

“T want Stephen to see them, Miss White, ” the doc- 
tor said. 

His mother regarded him with tender eyes, and still 
held his hand in hers. 

“Stephen,” she whispered, “ Mother has two —of her 
very own!” 

The nurse held them down to him, and Stephen 
looked searchingly from one little face to the other. 
They were larger than the Meaney “scrap,” and each 
little head was covered with soft, dark hair. This 


him for being a little late. 


vered the frightened voice, “it hadn’t— 


seemed to Stephen a very desirable feature. Santa 
Claus had taken time to finish these—one could forgive 
Doubtless these were quite 
complete in every way—but— 

The mother heart detected the little lingering with- 
holding of absolute approval. 

“What is it,dear? Don’t you think they are nice— 
nicer than the Meaney baby ?” she urged jealousy. 

“ Yes,” he answered slowly, “I think they are much 
more done-er, only —only—” he~ puts his lip to his 
mother’s ear and whispered chokingly, “TI didn’t give 
these ones to you, and I wanted— 

The doctor motioned the nurse and the maid away,-he, 
too, had divined the heart of the child. 

‘“‘ Stephen,” he spoke very gently, “ the most beautiful 
gift you can make to your mother will be to help her to 
teach the little: brothers to be teint) and loyal, and 
brave.” 

“T shall need you to help me, Stephen,” was the 
mother’s whispered confirmation, and the boy’s face grew 
less troubled. 

“ Couldn’t we keep—three, Father ?” 

He wistfully put his forefinger on the cheek of the 
Meaney offspring, and the much persecuted infant opened 
its mouth with a faint, Wah! Wah!” 

Stephen recoiled in dismay before a new discovery of 
incompleteness. 

“Tt isn’t half done!” he gasped, “it hasn’t any teeth, 
either!. Tim cheated. Le’s give it back, Father.” 

Mrs. Hayden closed her eyes, and compressed her. 
quivering lips. Doctor Hayden shielded his face behind 
the Meaney baby, and with shoulders bowed and shaking, 
followed Stephen down the stairs. 

Michael thai te and his father were waiting in the 
hall. 

Meaney, senior, peered delightedly, then anxiously, 
under the blanket. 

“ Do ye be sure it’s the right wan, Doctor? It’s herself. 
looks quare—Here, phat the dickens—” » 

Doctor Hayden grasped his hand to prevent a too- 
hasty overcoming of the powers of adhesion governing 
the flaxen wig, and explained — rapidly — brokenly. 
Meaney chuckled with true Celtic appreciation. — 

“T'was a foine thought av yours, Mister Stephen!” 

Stephen nodded tranquilly. | 

“TI saw. she wasn’t quite done,” apologizing con-_ 
siderately for his attempt at improvement, “and 
so’ 

Doctor Hayden turned his back upon the group and 
studiously arranged the portiers. at the library door. | Mr. 
Meaney coughed violently. : 

“ But av coorse, Mister Stephen, ‘ye wuddent be 
wantin’ a scrap of a goil like this whin ye’ve two big 
brothers av yer own upstairs.” 

Then he glared down at Michael Timothy with well- 
assumed ferocity. 

“ Hand out the boodle now, ye little Judas, that ye got 
for sellin’ yer own flesh an’ blood !” 

Stephen did not understand until he saw the two dol- 
lars in Michael Timothy’s reluctant hand. 

“Let Tim keep the money, Mr. Meaney, I don’t give 
Indian !” 

He turned proudly to the subdued and silent captain 
of the Muff-Eyes. ; 

“You better. get another shacker in my place, Tim, 
‘cause I shall proberly,” with an explanatory wave of his 
hand toward the upper part of the house, “I shall prob: 
erly have a base-ball team of my own.” : 

Doctor Hayden had theories.. He was confirmed-in 
some of: them, when early the next morning, Michael 
Timothy appeared before him in his library. 

Silently the boylaid the little silver watch on the table: 
and carefully unrolled the much-soiled two-dollar bill 
which he placed beside the watch. ‘Twice he opened his 
mouth as if to speak, but the words refused 2 : 
come. 

The doctor watched him with kindly comprehending 
eyes. 

“Did you want to leave some message for Stephen ” 
he questioned helpfully. 

“Youse tell him I ain’t no Indian, neither !” 
rankling. memory. 

“ Yes,” the doctor’s voice was encouragingly gentle, 

Michael Timothy gulped hastily, 

« An’ he kin be empire on my team till his is er. ¥ 


with 


“Youse tell him I ain't no Indian, neither !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


| wo hours later the District Attorney returned to 
his apartments; the rooms looked empty and deso- 


late. A folded paper addressed to him caught 

his eye. It contained a note from his aunt say- 
ing that:she had been called back to the apartment by 
Miss Milan who had told her that a telegram had just 
arrived: It conveyed the news that her cook was quite 
ill. She had tried to get John at his office but had not 
succeeded and had taken the train home. 

“Miss Milan,” the note concluded, “ will see me to the 
station. Of course now that I am going, she cannot see 
you at your rooms.’ 

-“ Of course not,” he said to himself. “ But I shall call 
upon:her to-night. His impatience however would not 
admit of his waiting until night, and he went at once to 
her lodgings. » 

“ Miss Milan is not at home,” the landlady informed 
him.: | 
“] suppose she is out getting subscriptions,” he sug- 
gested... “ If there:is a possibility of her being in soon, I 
will wait.” 


no No, ” argued she eoancinss “She must be at the cafe - 


now.’ 
_“ Tt’s early for dinner,” he said in surprise. 

“Oh, she’s cashier at a cafe, you know. She just gets 
the subscription for ‘a side line. She just gets lots of 
time off — they are good about letting her have sup- 

ply help.” 

Cgae Where is the cafe?” he asked. When she gave 
him the number, he recognized the cafe as a very orderly, 
quiet:little place. 

»“ So that was the secret!” he smiled to himself. “Dear 
little girl! I suppose she was ashamed to tell me. She 
needn’t :have been: frightened. As if I mind what her 
occupation is.’ 

When he got off from the street car he found that the 
cafe was in: the middle of'the block. When within a few 
feet of his destination something happened that made 
him stand motionless with a shock of pain. The color 
flew from: his face and his‘eyes flashed.. Abig touring 
car was in waiting at the curb. Beside it stood Beverly 
Cromby whom he knew by reputation as a fast man who 
was anything but the kind of companion a young and in- 
nocent girl should choose. Miss Milan came quickly 
from the cafe and went out to the curb, Cromby opening 
the door to the car. When John came within hearing 
distance, she was just getting in. 

“T’ve hada great time finding you, little girl,” he heard 
the big, blustering man say. “You need a tracer, sure.” 

“ But I told you,” he heard the sweet voice reply, “that 
I didn’t want to go to-day.” 

“ That’s all right, but you would have broken up the 
party unless you had. gone, so I just followed after you. 
You can’t escape me by running away.” He got in the 
tonneau beside her as he spoke and the car was away. 

Brandon felt as if a live nerve had been touched. He 
hurried along he knew not where. This was what in a 
moment of repentance she had wanted to confess to him. 
The brunt of his anger was directed against himself ; 
that he knew as the “terror to wrong-doers,” the man 
whose discrimination and discernment was said to be as 


ps aaa 
«“ And she said,” he murmured bitterly, “that she had 


never dined alone with a man! And,” still more bitterly, 
“] believed her! If she had yielded to the temptation to 
go with some gay young fellow whose acquaintance she 
had made in the cafe, it would have been but an indis- 
cretion, but this middle-aged man of the world! I won- 
der if she knows that he is married!” 

He walked on until the lights began to appear in the 
early darkness. He was not conscious of the people 
that passed him or of the noise of the traffic in the streets. 
He tried to think that he could put her out of his thoughts 
and return to his life—the life of a week ago. But even 
as he thought it, the conviction came to him that no mat- 
ter who she was or what she might have done, he should 
carry her memory in his heart always. She had come 
into his life like a white flame with the swiftness of a 
comet, but she would remain a fixed star in his sky. 
Presently he stopped: thinking of himself and thought of 
her, and he knew that so far as it was in his power he 
should help her. Poor, alone, beautiful—what chance 
had she stood? 

He began to feela physical, exhaustion from his pro- 
longed and rapid walk, He looked about him. Seeing 
a restaurant he went in, swallowed some coffee and then 
sought his office. There he stayed alone with his memo- 
ries until eight: o’clock. With a sudden resolution he 
went again to her lodging place... 


« Why, didn’t ‘you find her?” ‘asied the landlady, i in- 


terestedly, when she opened the door. 
« She left just before, I got there,” he explained. “And 
I thought possibly she mi ight have gothome by this time.’ 
“Let me see,” ruminated the landlady. “She stays 
till nine o’clock two nights: in the week, and this is one of 
the nights. It’ s half- -past eight.1 now. If. you. hurry, you'll 
get there just about time to walk home with her.” 


He thanked her courteously. and again took a car down — 


town. It was a futile hope, but he resolved to leave 
nothing undone. When he entered the cafe, which was 
almost deserted, the. Cashiet?s desk, as he expected, was 
uNSECHp TES. The proprietor came forward, friendly and 


searching as X rays should have been duped by a young 
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suave in aspect. “ It’s a little late for us,” he said beam- 
ingly, “ but we can serve you.” 

‘Thank you,” replied John, “but I only came in to 
speak to Miss Milan a moment, but I see that she i is not 
here.” 

“Yes; she is getting on her things to go home,” he 
said looking towards a door. 
go I guess. We had a big rush to-night and she’s been 
making change constantly since five o’clock.” 

Brandon’s heart gave a bound. It had been half-past 
four when he saw her ride away. She must have return- 
ed almost immediately. How unjust he had been ! Well 
he would atone forever after for having harbored a sus- 
picion of her. 


The suave voice of the proprietor interrupted hist Te- 3 


flections : “ There comes Miss Milan—” 
With all his pulses leaping, John turned to meet ve 
How many times to-night was he to be doomed to dis., 
appointment? <A plain-featured girl with smooth hair 
and an alert business-like air was approaching. 
eT beg your pardon! You're not the Miss Milan I; 
know.” 


She bowed and continued her way to the outer eis 


trance. 


“I was looking,” he said desperately, as he walked be- 


side her, “ for “imme Mary Milan who lives at 
Street.” 
“Why, that’s her,” said the proprietor eagerly. 


34th. 


The young woman paused and flushed uncomfortably. 


“ T am looking,” continued Brandon, “for Miss Milan 
who takes subscriptions to the Weekly.” 


“Why that is your magazine, ain’t it, Miss Milan?”:. 


insisted the proprietor. 

She stood at bay, her hand on the door. “Yes; you 
are Mr. Brandon, I believe. =I have your subscription. 
If you will walk to the car with me, I will give you a re- 
ceipt.” 

“Now,” he said when they were without, “ will you kind- 
ly explain the mystery? Who is the young lady who took 
my subscription to the magazine and told me her name 
was Mary Milan and that she lived at 

“ Did she tell you so?” 


“ Well, she gave me a card with that name and ad- 


dress on, she also took me to the place where you live 
and let me think it was her home.” 


“ T have your subscription all right and you will get. 
If not, let me know. Excuse me, here’s” 


your magazine. 
my car.” 

He put a detaining hand on her arm. “ Wait, please ! 
I will calla cab. I wish to ask you afew questions, and 
we cannot talk in a car.” 

Before she could remonstrate, he, had hailed a cab. 
“T am the District Attorney,” he said shortly. ‘ You 
needn’t be afraid to ride with me.” 

“Tam not afraid,” she replied simply, preceding him 
into the cab. 

“ Will you please tell me the name of the young lady 
who got my subscription ?” 

“ No ;” she replied succinctly. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because, if she wanted you to know, she would have 
told you herself.” 

He admitted the force of his logic. 
reason why I should not know it?” 

“See here !” she interrupted indignantly, “ I am not on 
the witness stand. You can’t give me the third degree!” 

He laughed an eager, boyish laugh which seemed to 
put her less on the defensive. “My dear young lady,” 
he said earnestly and gently, “ you seem to regard me as 
a foe to yourself and your substitute. Believe me, my 
motives are interested towards you both. I will confess 
to you that I have become greatly attached to her, for 
that reason I want to find her. Through accidental cir- 
cumstances we were unavoidably separated.” 

“ T’ll tell you this much,” admitted Miss Milan aftera 
moment’s pause in which he saw that she had been in- 
terested and impressed by his explanation and that she 
was undergoing a conflict in her mind, “she’s a friend of 
mine. We were in school together. She’s the dearest, 
sweetest girl in the world and out of kindness has been 
getting subscriptions for me.’ 

“ Then she is not working to support herself ?” 

“ Until very lately she never felt. that she had to do 
anything.” 

“ And you won’t help me to find her p” 

“ T’ll tell her you want to see her, ” she said evasively, 
“but here we are at my home.” 

a Just one thing more,” he said ‘as ‘they went up the 
steps, “ is that man. she went away with from your cafe— 
in the touring car this . aftetnoon—Mr, Cromby—is he 
anything to her?” 

She was inserting her latch-key; in the. door and did 
not answer until she was within the hall...“ Yes, he is,” 
she said with a little laugh that sounded mockingly i in his 
ears. ‘“ Good- night The door closed. 


“Ts there any 


CHAPTER V. 


THE night with its burden ‘of feubis and fears was 
the most wretched one he had ever spent, and he wel- 
comed the breaking of dawn that action might end sus- 
pense, He went earlier than usual to his office that he 
might stop at the cafe. Miss Milan was’ there and re- 
garded him with provoking serenity. 

“ Have you seen her?” he asked abruptly. 


“ She’ll be pretty glad to _ 


a man: ‘accustomed ° to” brisk. action. 


conquest. 


34th Street?” 


An Unpaid Subscription 


« Yes, I Have: ‘seen her.” | 

“ Did you tell her you’ had seen me?” 

“ Yes; I repeated our conversation to her.” 

“ All of 1th? 

“ All but the last, question you asked me: ” : 
“What did she say?”~ 

« Shé looked very troubled. She ibehted: quite unhappy 


in fact, and she said she ‘thought it better not to see you 


again.” 
“T wonder if she thinks,” he said with reserve strength 
it his voice, “ that there i is. anyone in the whole city | that 


3 could" ‘not find.”’ 


She. smiled a ‘probleniatiesy smile.’ “e] do not think 
that you. will'find hér unless'shé wants you to do so.” . 
He left. the: cafe and commenced’ his efforts towards 


solving the mystery. The only clue he had was ‘the name 


of Beverly Cromby. “Tt was. through: seeking’ his haunts 
he hoped’ to learn, who she was. . He-went to ‘Cromby’s 
club ‘and lounged about with the. awkward uneasiness of 
Finally he was re- 
warded > by heating the: mention of Ctomby’ s. name, and 
then ‘with sinking heart he’heard an. allusion to his latest. 
With‘ a high * “throb of exultation he learned 
that the conquest was big and dark.. 

- He was tireless..in his search that: ay He sitpiised 


some of the womien of. Cromby’ s world to whom he had 


repeatedly réfused invitations by calling upon them. He 
guided their conversation where he would, but he learned 
nothing. Baffled. and discouraged but still pursuant, he 
went to the theater that night and scanned every face for 
a glimpse of the one for whom his heart yearned. 

“As he came out of the theater chance willed it that he 
brushed up ' ‘against Cromby. They exchanged recogni-. 
tions which ‘was as far as their acquaintance had ex- 
tended and as far as Brandon had hitherto cared to have 
it extend, but for the District Attorney Cromby had 
always felt the attraction that a man of his type often 
feels for a man whose superior intelligence he recognizes. 
Moved by a sudden impulse he accosted Brandon as they 
found themselves still together when outside on the. 
pavement. 

“ Don’t you want to go somewhere for a quiet morsel ?” 


His voice and manner were of one who expects but does. 


not desire a refusal. To his pleasure Brandon accepted 
almost eagerly. As they sat at supper, they fell to dis- 
cussing the play they had just witnessed. . 

“ JT didn’t like,” observed Cromby, conscious of a sud- 
den and unusual moral exhilaration, “ that old hackneyed 
insinuation that ran through the plot; that all women are 
more or less prone to evil. Every man unless he is a 
degenerate has known at least one thoroughly good 
woman. I,” he continued reflectively, “ have known two 
—my wife and—(Brandon’ s heart palpitated at what was 
coming.) Another. She’s very young and very beauti- 
ful, but her goodness is inherent and one feels it will be 
continual.” | 

Brandon’s pulse leaped like a boy’s. There was noth- 
ing then between this virile man of the world and the 
young girl whose purity even ‘a Cromby could recognize. 
Then came a suspicion. Had she told Cromby about 
him and had they seen him after all the day before? It 
was very unusual Cromby’s asking him to supper. Was ~ 
it for a purpose—to throw dust in his eyes? His pro- 
fessional instinct now dominated. Skilfully and warily 
he conducted the conversation to the end of fathoming 
her identity, but his purpose failed. Baffled, defeated 
and sore at heart he went home and spent a greater part 
of the night in mapping out a secret detective search. | 

“It’s incredible,” he told himself. “ Of course I will 
find her in the end, but oh, the weary waiting !” 

After all his carefully and deeply laid plans it was by 
the merest chance that he learned hername. The morn- © 
ing’s mail brought him a note from his aunt saying her 
cook’s recovery had been as speedy as her attack had 
been. She was writing him to ask him to go to a studio 
where she had sat for a photograph as he had urged her __ 
to do, and get the proofs for her. He started out at once | 
to execute this commission before it should escape his 
memory. While waiting for the proofs he idly sauntered 
about the outer reception room, looking at the various 
pictures, Suddenly his pulses quickened. Here was her 
exquisite face, the mouth smiling and the eyes wistful. 

The photographer came with the proofs. “ I knowso 
well,” remarked Brandon carelessly, “ who this is, but I 
can’t for the life of me speak her name.” 

“Oh,” said the photographer interestedly, “thatis Miss 
Maitland—Miss Aline Maitland. She is an ideal sub- 
ject for an artist. Her poses are all natural and grace- 
ful.” 

Brandon in the joy of his newly found knowledge 
praised the proofs of his aunt’s photograph so enthusi- 
astically as to astonish the photographer. 
the studio he had to readjust all his previous conceptions 
of her, but he was still mystified as to the cause and rea- 
sons for her actions. 

“ My course now,” he thought, “is very simple. Know- 
ing her father as well as herself I can go to her home 
and call upon her.” 3 

He realized, however, when he reached his destination _ 
that the simplest course becomes problematical. He 
was informed that Miss Maitland had left the city that 
day. It was evident that thcre was no intention on the | 
part of those to whom he applied to tell where she had 
gone. Again he sought Miss Milan. 


When he left ~ 
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« Your friend, Miss Maitland, is out of the chy, Y he 
said, ¢ompdsedly. 


“we Yes, I. know,” was the serenely. delivered response, 


with no surprise expressed at his discovery. 

“ You know where she is ?” 

“Yea. 

“Tam not going to ask you,” he said with a faint flash 
of humor, “ to tell me where she has gone.” 

“You are certainly wise,” she replied. 

“ T have a favor, though, to ask of you,” he said earn- 
estly. “I know you do not like me for some reason— 
maybe it’s a case of Dr. Fell, but—” 

She interrupted him quickly almost beseechingly. 
“You are greatly mistaken. I do like you and I am 
sure you are a friend of hers. I would be glad to have 
you two meet again, but you see it doesn’t seem quite 
honorable to tell until I am assured by her that she wants 
to see you.” ~* 

“ You are right,” he said after a pause, “and now I 
want to ask youa favor. Will you deliver a note from 
me to her?” 

“ Why, certainly,” she replied. 

“May I sit at your desk a moment—Thank you.” 

She watched him as he wrote with the nervous energy 
that characterized all his movements. He folded the 
note, placed it in an envelope and handed it to her with 
the genial, winning smile that so often took the edge from 
his caustic speech. Then he went to his neglected office 
duties but business and other distractions throughout the 
day proved unendurable. When afternoon came he re- 
membered it was Saturday. | 


“T can’t get through a Sunday here,” he said, and 


yielding to a sudden impulse he took a train to the little 
suburban town in which his aunt resided. 

She opened the door to his ring with a little cry of 
pleased surprise. “I came,” he said confusedly, “ to 
bring the proofs to you.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


IT was early dusk and the room was lighted only by a 
brightly burning wood fire. His aunt had drawn up an 
easy chair upon the hearth rug for him and she took a 
low seat at his side. Everything about him seemed to 
breathe of sympathy and to invite confidence. 

“ Aunt Margaret,” he began abruptly, “ I am very un- 
happy.” 

“ | know youare, John,” she replied, “but you must 
keep up your courage.” 

‘¢ Miss Milan, or the one we knew as Miss Milan, is 
Aline Maitland.” 

*¢ Yes,” she assented, “ I knew that. 
self.” 

“ When ?” 

She smiled at his professional abruptness. “ The day 
we went shopping together and I lunched with her. And 
don’t you remember, after she dined with us, I went 
home with her.” 

“She took you to herown home And—” and a light 
breaking in upon him—* that was why she did not want 
me to ride home with her ?” 

tt Ves,” 

“ But why should there have been any concealment ad 
His voice was strained and worried. 
There was silence for a moment. 
should wait for her to tell you that.” 

“ But she eludes, me,” he cried. “ And when I went 
to see her, they told me she was out of the city. I 
couldn’t learn where she had gone. Miss Milan—the 
real Miss Milan—acts very mysteriously about it, and 
will tell me nothing. . She promised however to send a 
note for me.” 

“ T feel confident, John, that it will be answered.” 

“If I believed that, I’d return to the city atonce.” He 
started from his chair and began to look about for his 
hat. 

“ You couldn’t get a reply before Monday.’’ 

“ How,” he asked: perplexedly, “did she .and Miss 
Milan happen to be friends when they are in such differ- 
ent walks of lifé?” 


She told me her- 


“ T think, John, you 


“John, that is part of the explanation, and when it 


does come it will probably make the whole affair appear 
very simple. Most mysteries: are simple.” | 

He sighed. The real note of his unhappiness he could 
not touch upon. The thought of Cromby still rankled. 

* You will have to excuse me for a time now, John, 
The cook is still unequal to all the details of dinner.” 

If he had been looking at the good lady.as she left 
the room he might have seen a glimmer of suppressed 


amusement playing about her mouth, but-he was too pre- 


occupied with his own. perplexities to notice small matters. 

When she had left the room, he sat staring into the 
fire with a troubled and brooding look.. He did not feel 
the assurance his aunt had professed ‘i in the matter of an 
explanation from Aline. 
quaintance with him had been a whim born. of: an idle 


moment which she regretted and had ended ‘the affair > ° 


with her departure.. PES eg ou 
Life seemed empty and futile. ‘ He felt a peculiar de- 
tachment from his ambitions and from life itself. ; 
Suddenly he gave a start and then sat very still. There 
was a light touch on his shoulder. | Then the voice he 
loved said: “ Are you very angry?” 


In an instant he was on his feet and his arms were © 


about her. 


“ No!” she said Stati away. « You must not ! ‘Not. 


until you have heard everything.” 

“ Why did you run away from me, “inline 2 he asked 
sternly. oe 

She looked at him shyly: 

“ How did you learn my name?” 

«“ Never mind; it’s all I have learned. 
question.” 


Answer my 


He concluded that her ac- .. 
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“I came down to see your aunt. I don’t know why, I 
felt drawn here.” ~ ed 

“So did I !” he laughed softly, “but I want to take up 
our conversation where we left off—that last day in my 
rooms when I was called away and returned to find them 
empty and desolate.” 

“ I was to tell you how I had deceived you—” 

“ I don’t care to hear that, now. _I want to tell you 
how much I love you. And you, Oh, Aline, you do not 

care for me !” 
She looked up slowly, the firelight falling full on her 


face which was radiant with a new and softer beauty. 
- to get me to subscribe.to the magazine. 


She flushed, and the color faded. About her lips lurked 
a smile sweet and tender. 
“Aline,” he whispered unbelievingly with glowing eyes. 


AT EARLY CANDLE-LIGHT 
By Elizabeth Clarke Hardy 


I'm free to say I ain’t disposed 
To grumble anyway. 
In gineral | am satisfied 
Most any time o day; 
But if | was to name a time 
That's jest a little might 
Most satisfyin’ to my mind 
It’s early candle-light. 


The chores all done, the cattle housed 
An’ munchin’ corn an’ hay, 
An’ mother in the kitchen 
Gettin’ supper, well, now say, 
When I smell the ham an’ coffee 
On some frosty Winter night, 
I’m glad an’ thankful every time 
For early candle-light. 


Outside the wind is howlin’ round, 
But all is snug an’ warm 

An’ cosy like inside the house, 
An’ no one minds the storm. 

We draw the shades an’ mend the fire 
To make the kitchen bright, 

An’ mother sets the supper on 
At early candle-light 


The children all come troopin’ in 
An’ gather ‘round the board, 

Their faces bright, their cheeks aglow, 
A healthy, hungry horde ; 

An’ mother hoverin’ ‘round her brood, 
Well, maybe ‘tain’t a sight 

To fill a feller’s soul with joy 
At early candle-light. 


The king is welcome to his throne, 
The president to his chair ; 
An’ city folks to all they get, 
Likewise the millionaire; 
But for this blessed old farm home 
_T thank God every night, 
Where peace an’ joy an’ love abounds 
_ At early candle-light. 


“ T have cared,” she said slowly, “since the day we had 
luncheon together, after I had got your subscription.” 
Again his arms were epee to her; again she with- 
held. ; 

«You will ‘ake me,” she said, “before you know? 
Before I have explained ?” 

‘« Aline,” he said, drawing her close, “ there are mo- 
ments when all explanations, all misunderstandings, all 
mistakes are only such idle things as words. | love you, 
and I'll not believe anything you Say against yourself. 
Nothing you can say matters now.’ 

She crept closer into this arms with a sigh of content 
and happiness. 


CHAPTER V1Iti. 


“ Now, you you must hear it.all, John,” she said after 
dinner when they were again sitting before the firelight. 
“The morning of the day I came to your office my father 
had jestingly asked me how I could ever support myself 
if he should lose his money.. I was forced .to.confess 


there was nothing I could do, but when he had gone to 
his office, the thought stayed with me, and’ I began to 
think seriously about the army of girls who support 
themselves. Presently as I was going into the hall I 
heard a servant turning: someone away from the door. 
I went to investigate, and there stood bows Milan whom 
I had’t seen in three years. 

“You see my father is very danasioratic, and hs in- 
sisted that before:I went away to a finishing school I 
should graduate from the public High School. I used to 
sit with Mary and we were very good friends. I made 
her come in and tell me all about herself. She had come 
It pleased me 
to find that there was one thing I really could do, and it 
occurred to me to try and get a few subscriptions for 
Mary. « 

“ She » told .me Awhat: to say and I started forth, she 
going back to her room which she gave me explicit direc- 
tion to find I only went to offices where there were friends 
of father's s and mine. Then the idea came to call upon 

ou.” 

“ Why?” he interrupted. | 

She blushed and seemed embarrassed. “ Well, you 
see I had«heard so much of you and how you despised 
society and helped the poor, and I could not resist so 
good an opportunity to meet you. I was piqued at your 
questions and revenged myself by misleading you. When 
I took you to Mary’s lodgings and told her all about it, 
she gave me the letter. I thought I-would not see you 
again until I met you some time in society and then I 
could laugh at your surprise. 

“T couldn’t resist the temptation to go to luncheon 
with you and you were so nice and kind to me I was 
ashamed to confess. I went home planning to write to 
you, and then I got your note about your accident. That 
week was so lovely to me as Mary Milan that I couldn’t 
bear to mar it. I couldn’t endure the thought of deceiv- 
ing your aunt, so I confided in her, the very first time I 
had a chance, although you came near upsetting every- 
thing by insisting upon riding home with me that even- 
ing, and she urged me to tell you, and also told me your 
abhorrence of deception of any kind. But when I found 
you were learning to care forme thinking I was poor and 
obscure, I kept putting it off. Iwas prepared to tell you 
when you should return to your rooms that day, but after 
your aunt was called away, I couldn’t stay there. 

“Then Mary told of the interview, and someway I 
gathered the idea that you were angry with me. I didn’t 
know what to do, so I came here for advice.” 

“| fail to see,” he said, when they had lived over again 
the days of their acquaintance, ‘why Miss Milan gave 
me sO many wrong impressions and was so uncommuni- 
Cative.” 

Aline laughed. “ Mary always had an inborn talent 
for concealing things. She is very close-mouthed. 
Then, too, she had.an inherent love of the mysterious 
and romantic. She has been perfectly happy for the last 
ten days. And, now, John, is everything explained ?” 
she asked. 

“ Everything,” he replied firmly, looking straight into 
her beautiful eyes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MONDAY morning when Brandon sat in his office his 
uninteresting pile of papers illumined by the glamor of 
memories, Miss Milan entered. 

“T came in, Mr. Brandon,” she said composedly, “ to 
collect for my magazine. You have never paid for that 
subscription Miss Maitland took, you will remember. It 
was nearly two weeks ago.” 

He looked at her in surprise and then laughed de- 
lightedly. “I had forgotten all about that part of it,” he 
said. “Well, I will gladly pay you and take as many sub- 
scriptions as you wish, under the circumstances. I sup- 
pose you know I have discovered Miss Maitland’s where- 
abouts ?” 

“Yes? I also came to congratulate you. 
would come out all right.” 

“Thank you,” he replied, rising and taking her out- 
stretched hand. 

“Did you ask Miss Maitland,” she queried, with her 
eyes serenely turned to meet his, as she prepared to take — 
her departure, ‘“ what Beverly Cromby was to her?” 

“No!” was the indignant rejoinder, “and I think it 
was very disloyal in you to say that he was gris Ape to 
her.” 

“You asked me, you know. 
you now?” 

“No!” his voice rang outsharply. “I don’t like your 
questions or insinuations. You are carrying the matter 
too far.” 

“JT think,” she said, unruffled and undisturbed by his 
anger, “that you are fine! I told you that to test you, 
and because I was displeased at your even having a sus- 
picion. I am ‘going to tell you and you will have to listen. 
Mr. Beverly Cromby is—” 

“ Who is taking my name?” laughed a voice from the 
doorway. Looking up quickly they saw Cromby, jaunty — 
and debonnair, halting upon the threshold. 

“Good morning Mr. Cromby,” said Brandon courte- 
ously, “ Miss Milan, let me introduce Mr. Cromby.” He 
glanced at her expecting to see her covered with con- 
fusion but she was quite unruffled. 

«J. was just congratulating Mr. Brandon,” she re- 
marked calmly “upon his engagement to your niece, 
Miss Maitland. Rh were at school together as perhaps 
she has told you.” 

“ T came on the same errand,” said Cromby smiling 
and holding out his hand, 

THE END. 


I knew it 


Do you want me to tell 


ISSOURY BILL, ploughing his way knee-deep 
through the newly fallen snow, leading his 
burro laden with a winter’s supply of grub, 
stopped short, startled by a cry in that awful 

silence of snow-bound forest. It was not the cry of bird 
or any woodland creature, yet it was strangely familiar. 
Again it came and yet again, the third time louder, more 
persistent and distinctly human. Following the sound, 
Bill found that it came from what was apparently a snow- 
covered log close by the trail.’ Hastily thrusting aside 
the snow he uncovered to his astonished gaze the forms 
of a woman and child; the latter (a mere baby) still 
warm and cosy, as’ the mother had divested herself of 
every garment she could spare to wrap about the little 
one. Seeing that all was well with the child, Bill turned 
his attention to the woman, but a brief investigation 
showed that she was past all earthly help or earthly judg- 
ment. In her bosom was a nursing bottle half full of 
condensed milk, still a little warm. Another bottle which 
had contained a stronger fluid lay by her side empty. 

“Wal, I swear! if it aint pretty French Polly and her 
kid!” ejaculated Bill. I reckon the pore thing thought 
she’d tramp in from Swandyke when the camp broke 
and pack the kid. What ‘a durn shame, I say, what a 
durn shame! Must'a took a littledrop too much, and 
what with the cold and the high air she got sleepy, and 
here she be—dead. But the kid’s all right, though,” as 
the baby beginning to feel the piercing cold set up a wail. 

Drawing a portion of a worn shawl over the dead 
woman’s face, he quickly covered the body with snow, 
sticking a branch by the little mound to guide his steps 
to the spot on the morrow. 

Wrapping the little one carefully and holding her as 
well as his clumsy arms. would allow,-he picked up the 
burro’s leading strap and started down the trail. Lulled 
by the monotony of his lurching gait. the babe soon slept, 
and Bill had no company save his own. thoughts, until at 
last he emerged from the heavy timber and turned off to 
the place he called home—a wretched dugout in the side 
of a gulch. His dog’s bark was a welcome sound. He 
was glad to get away from that mysterious, brooding 
silence and that more mysterious “ something,” lying so 

still back there in the. white gloom. . 

Stamping the snow from his feet, he laid his little bur- 
den on the bunk and lighted his smoky oil lamp, glad of 
its feeble light. His dog, after a vociferous welcome, 
noticing something unusual about his master set up a 
plaintive whining. | 

«Shut up, Jingo,—you'll wake the baby,” said Bill, 
with a glance ‘at the bunk. . Following his gaze, Jingo 
jumped up and began to investigate; this waked the new 
comer, who uttered a gurgle of content. 

Bill soon had his little miner’s stove roaring merrily, 
the tea-kettle began its homely song and preparations for 
supper were well under way when he turned to where the 
little one lay, enveloped in a medley of wraps. A pair of 
bright blue eyes met his in the innocent trust of baby- 
hood, the little mouth widened into a smile, but on seeing 
the strange, bearded face bending over her, instead of the 
one so familiar, a queer little pucker caught the corners and 
pulled them downward in a most pathetic manner. Pick- 
ing her up to avert the threatened howl, Bill took off her 
wraps, and tried his best, in his clumsy way, to soothe 
her, but the storm :burst, and wail after wail sounded in 
the cabin. Jingo wildly alert, jumped about whining, 
now and then putting up a protesting paw as if to enjoin 
quiet. Bill rocked and sang in a-voice.now bass, now 
falsetto, but still the cry went on. 

Suddenly something in his own inner man caused 
him to jump up and exclaim: ‘ To be. sure, the kid’s 
hungry,—you ole fool Bill, why aint you thought o’ that 
before ?” 

He had the forethought to bring the nursing bottle 
with him; but for a moment was at a loss what to put in 
it. Then.a light came into his face. He had condensed 
milk in his pack in abundance.. It is the prospector’s 
great luxury. Soon he had a can open and was prepar- 
ing in his. crude way, food for the child, who lay, still 
wailing, among the blankets on: his bunk. 

When he had tasted and tested to his satisfaction he 
became conscious of a sudden silence, and looking toward 
the bed, saw that the baby had struggled to a sitting po- 


“pay” enough 


THE BABY OF THE SNOW 


sition and. was regarding him with solemn, tear-wet 
eyes. A suspicious trembling of the wee mouth and 
sobbing catches of the breath told of the recent storm, 
but she was quiet and watching his operations with 
evident interest. Something in the look caused Bill 
to stop half way to the bed and look at the little stran- 
ger with a new wonder and a queer catch at his rusty 
oldheart strings. 
“Lord! how much she looks like our lit- 
tle Lucy,” he muttered. 
With awkward tenderness he took 
_and fed: her, all the: time feeling as 
though. it. were his own blue-eyed 
baby—dead now these fifteen years 
—that he had found under the snow. 
With little gurgles of ‘content the- 


her hold on the nipple. now and then 
to give him a wide moist-mouthed smile, all the while gazing 
into his face with that strange intentness and wonderful 
trust that makes one feel as if looking straight into Heaven. 

Presently sleep came and closed the blue eyes, but Bill 
sat long thinking, thinking, thinking. The fire burned 
low, the kettle ceased its boisterous bubbling and sank 
to a soothing murmur, his own hunger was forgot, and 
not until Jingo laid a paw upon his knee did he rise 
slowly, as one in a dream, and, treading softly, went to 
the bunk where he smoothed the rough blankets to make 
a suitable resting place for the tiny form. This done, he 
turned his attention to his own and the dog’s neglected 
supper, his brain meanwhile busy with a problem. 

When he found the frozen mother that. afternoon and 
rescued the child from a similar fate, his only thought 
had been to notify the authorities on the morrow and 
turn the baby over to them; but something in the blue 
eyes, so trusting, something in the baby smile, yes, even 
something in the baby cry, had gone down and touched 
strange depths in the heart of Missoury Bill. When, at 
last, his evening’s work was done and preparations for 
an early start completed, he crept into his bunk and felt 
the cuddle of the warm little body against his own, the 
problem was solved. Something like ice that had held his 
heart in bondage these ten long years, melted and he 
knew that the something he had dimly longed for had 
entered his life. 

It was human love and trust he had missed, and as 
sleep came to his own eyes he muttered, “ Il] keep her 
because she’s so much like our little Lucy, yes, I'll keep 
her, so help me.” 

Ten years before Bill had left the little Missouri town 
which had been his home since early boyhood ; left it 
because of the nagging of a well-meaning. thrifty wife at 
a shiftless, “triflin’”” man, whose nature she could not or 
would not understand ; left because a tendency to drown 
his chagrin in drink ‘had earned for him the name of 
“ ornery Bill Jones ;” left because wife, neighbors and 
even strangers had branded him a worthless bit of human 
driftwood. 

Whither he went no one knew, and soon his was only 
a name with which to begin reminiscences. Five years 
he spent in aimless wandering,here and there as farm 
hand, as hobo, as anything, as nothing. At the end of 
that time he had drifted into the little town of 
Swan City, Colorado, away up among the snow- 
covered Rockies. Here the life of the prospector 
appealed to him, with its brief, golden summer of 
work. Just a few 
short months in 
the hills, with 
Nature at high 
pressure, the 
long winter of 
sweet doing 
nothing except 
to tramp the 
forest, gun on 
shoulder, in 
search of game; 
an occasional 
spurt in town, 
where it was 
not considered 
“so pizen mean”’ 
to get drunk as 
back in the nar- 
row, little town 
of his youth. 
Thus five years 
had __ passed ; 
each summer he 
washed _ the 
gravel and got 


to supply his 
winter wants. 
In winter, his 
dug-out buried in the snow, was a spot seldom 
visited save by some soft-footed denizen of 

the wood, slinking from cover to cover. 

The next day the authorities, duly notified, 
took charge of the body of French Polly, the -- 
poor, soiled fairy of Swandyke Camp, and 
Bill, having announced his intention of keep- 


baby drew on the: bottle, releasing . 
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ing the.“ kid.” (aright which no.one questioned), returned 
home with some wonderful purchases in baby apparel, as 
he .had bought largely of nearly everything the obliging 
shop girl had laid out for his curious inspection. 

He named her Lucy, after his dead baby. Did he 
know she was his “ child of light?” She throve wonder- 
fully, and, oh, the sunshine she brought into that dingy 
dug-out with her merry laugh and sweet, baby ways! 

Jingo and Jack: grew to be her fast friends, and as for 
Bill, his eyes: never lost that look of awe which came to 
them when first he saw the expression of his own baby 
in her face. Of course the care involved prevented many 
visits to town to “get on a tear;” in fact the desire for 
that form of enjoyment seemed suddenly to have left Bill. 
The winter wore rapidly away and by March Lucy could 
toddle across the floor to his outstretched hands, often upset 
on her way by Jingo’s vigorous attempts to express his 
approval. At last the glad day came, when. the sun 
climbing higher, smote so strongly on the snow that the | 
icy hand of winter relaxed somewhat its stern grasp. 
This brought joy to Bill’s heart, for it meant the unlock- 
ing of the power by which he coaxed from its gravelly 
bed the gold to suppy his creature wants... As soon as 
the thaw set in well he was. at. work with pick and shovel, 
digging down the bank to be later washed in the sluice 
boxes. 

When the days grew bright and sunny Ludy often 
watched operations from an old sluice box, placed near 
the diggings. Suddenly one day when the digging and 
sluicing had gone on for about a month Bill dropped on 
his knees. by the sluice box and peered into it as if not 
able to believe his eyes. After a moment’s inspection he 
sprang to his feet and snatching Lucy in his arms, tossed 
her high in the air, shouting, 

“ Little un, little un, ye must have brung me luck! I’ve 
struck it at last! Not big, but enough, thank God, 
enough!” Seeing his master’s, joy, Jingo leaped and 
barked in sympathy, v while from a nearby hill Jack’s vi- 
brant voice rang out. 

Bill worked feverishly all that day until the sun, pass- 
ing behind the hill, left the world chilland sombre. As 
on the night he found Lucy he sat until late, turning over 
in his mind another problem which caused him many 
uneasy twistings in his chair. .None of us like to break 
through the smooth crust of, the present. and dig too deep 
into the humiliations, slights and .sneers of .an unappreci- 
ated or unimproved past, but when Billy finallylay down 
to sleep his mind, was made up. 

On an afternoon late in June, when the shatowe: were 
growing long, a poverty- -hardened woman stood by a 
“shackly” gate in a “stake and rider” fence. The 
tumble-down cabin of two rooms.and wide, open hall, the 
ramshackle outbuildings, the few pitiful attempts at flow- 
ers, the huge sow of the. razor-back variety, feeding 
noiselessly with her brood, in a nearby trough, all. pro- 
claimed the shittless, one mule farm of Missouri “poor 
white trash.” But a close observer would. have noticed 
in, the woman’s worn face a pathos, an expression of 
one who has long watched and waited and grown 

(Continued on page 19.) 


Bill, it’s like our own baby had just come from Heaven,” 


T he Story That Was Needed 


In Which Figure an Editor, a Reporter and a Girl 


{4 ee TIE, ” said Ben 
dn - Ford, holding one' of 
tay her. little. hands in 
eet of his and look 
ing imploringly and anxiously into 
her eyes, “ will you marry me?” 

“ How absurd you are !” the girl 
returned, smiling up at him. 
« Haven't I told you that I would?” 

“‘T mean now,” persisted Ford. 

“ Oh, no, not now, it’s too sud- 
den,” explained Nettie. “Of 
course I’m going to marry you, 
just as-I have told you. often 
enough, but you ve never been so 

' impatient on the other occasions.” 
“ Because, until now, my pros- 
pects did not justify impatience.” 
“ Do they now? I’m so glad.” 
«* Then you will—” 
“ Oh, I didn’t say that,” she in- 
terrupted quickly, “but I’m glad 
to hear of your good fortune. Tell 
me about it.” 
“Ithasn’t exactly come to me 
yet,” he explained, “ but the Sun- 
day editor of Zhe Star is going 
to quit and I am next in line of 
promotion. I have been his right- 
hand man. We don’t exactly 
agree upon what makes a good Sun- 
day paper, and I have been handi- 
capped by having to work up 
stories that don’t appeal to me at 
all, but my work has been exclusive- 
ly in his department and I am his 
logical successor. I want to show what I can do.” Ford 
went on with enthusiasm. “I have my own idea of what 
makes an interesting Sunday paper. I want to get 
some real, human stories in it. We run too much to 
statistics and freak schemes now, I think.” 
“TI think so, too,” agreed Nettic. ‘ But are you sure 
Mr. Cummins is going to leave?” 
“ Positive. He told me so himself. His resignation 
is already in, although there has been no announcement 
of it in the office yet. However, even he expects me to 
succeed him, and we have never been in harmony in our 
ideas at that. So I don’t see why we can’t be married 
right away.” 
~.. A’ bench beside the- suittt looked inviting, and she 
= seated herself before replying. He sat down beside 

“her, again possessing himself of her hand. “ Why can’t 
we ?” he asked, 

“Don’t you think,” she returned, “ that you ought to 
speak to papa first ? He doesn’t even know we’re 
acquainted.” 

“ That’s just it,” he dbjected: “It makes the situa- 
tion confoundedly awkward. In ordinary circumstances 
I should say that I ought to go to your father the very 
first thing, but think of the possible complications! The 
very fact that we have been meeting clandestinely, that 
the beginning of our acquaintance was accidental, and 
that I never have succeeded in being properly. presented 
at the house would predjudice him.” 

“‘ Papa is no slave to conventions,” she interrupted. 

“ Nevertheless, it would be likely to jar him some to 
be asked for his daughter’s hand by a man that he did 
not even know she had ever met. Then he is my mana- 
ging editor, which makes it worse; and I am a candi- 
date for promotion, which makes it worse yet. He 
might easily take the view that I am an unscrupulous 
schemer, that I am not willing to stand on my own 
merits.” 

“ How would an eiggemient improve matters?” she 
argued. 

“We'd be sure ss each other then,” he urged; “ I’d 
get my promotion on my own merits, and the announcc- 
ment of our marriage after that would make no compli- 
cations at all. Even at best, if I go to him now, he 
would want us to wait a long time.” 

«But I think you’d better go,” she said slowly. “I'd 
_ rather wait a little while than to be so unfair to him. 
There has been too much that is clandestine already.” 

-“]t would be unfair,” he conceded regretfully. “ And 
you are right, Nettie,” he added, after a pause, “ but it 
is hard to take the risk of losing you when there seems 
to be a way to make everything ‘certain,” 

«“ You won’t lose me,” she assured him, and the tone 
and look made him draw her impulsively to him; “ and 
isn’t it better to be open and honest about it anyway?” 

“Yes, it is.” He made the admission frankly, after 


the manner of an honest man who realizes that he has 


been in the wrong. “It was selfish and base of me to 
urge anything else, but—but— 

“ T know,” she said gently. “ The circumstances make 
it awkward, and it may upset all our plans, but it’s the 
best way. Perhaps it would be just as ‘well to say noth- 
ing about it until you are actually in your new position.” 

“No.” He was resolute now. “You are entirely 
right and I am and have been entirely wrong. Con- 
cealment is always a mistake, ard the best reparatica 
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I—! said I'd marry you anyhow, and | will.” 


for the secrecy of the past is to end it as soon as possi- 
ble. I was a selfish brute to ask what I did—I’ve been 
selfish all along—and I'll prove my penitence by going 
to him like a man, to-day, at once.” 

There being no one near, she leaned forward impul- 
sively and kissed him. “It’s so much the better way,” 
she whispered, “and you won’t lose me, no matter what 
happens+—unless you want to.” 

“ Want to!” he cried, holding her close to him. 
it the fear of it that has made me a coward !” 

Very likely he would have lingered with her all day— 
it was morning when she slipped away from her home 
near the park to join him—had she not insisted that she 
must hurry back. “I knew you would see that we must 
be fair to papa,” she said in parting. “ When will you 
tell him ?” 

“Just as soon as I get to the office,” he answered 
resolutely. 

He was brave enough now—what more could he ask 
than her virtual promise to marry him anyhow?: but 
there was still nothing pleasant about the task. before 
him. If he had been calling at the house, if Ditson: had 
known anything of their acquaintance, it would not be so 
difficult ; but to go to him now, explain that he had been 
meeting his daughter clandestinely, and ask for his bless- 
ing seemed to bear some resemblance to touching offa 
dynamite cartridge. Nevertheless, it was Ford’s own 
fault that this announcement would be so totally unex- 
pected, and he must face the consequences. 

“The M. E. wants to see you,” said Cummins, the 
Sunday editor, the moment Ford apoeie in the office. 

“ What about?” asked Ford. 

“ Don’t know. Perhaps it’s the official announcement 
of my resignation and the changes to follow.” » 

Ford frowned. This was good news, and yet. bad. 
How could he bring up the subject of his engagement to 
Nettie at such a moment? He had promised that he 
would, and he was to see her late that afternoon and tell 
her the result of the interview. But would it not add 
new and fatal complications to a situation already suffi- 
ciently complicated ? 

“ It’s good by to the Sunday editorship if the two sub- 
jects come up at the same time,” he reasoned.’ “ But 
Nettie is right, and I promised,” he added. So it hap- 
pened. that he entered the office of the managing editor 
undecided. : 

Ditson hardly looked up from his desk, and his first 
words presaged trouble. “ We are shortening the staff,” 
he announced brusquely. 

Ford was staggered. He had the wit to know what 
that meant. When a managing editor speaks of * short- 
ening the staff” to a reporter it is usually merely a pre- 


‘“Isn’t 


liminary to a discharge. 


“J am sorry to say,” Ditson went .on, still’ without 
looking up, “ that you are one of the: men with whose 
services we Can easiest dispense.” 

“ Which means,” suggested Ford gloomily, “that I 
have not made good. 

Ditson looked up at him now. “ Well, yes, it does,” 
he admitted. ‘We are certainly not dropping the men 
who are of the most value to us. Your work has not 
been exactly satisfactory.” 

Then, considering that he was speaking to his mana- 


ging editor and prospective father-in-law, Ford made a 


most tactless and exasperating reply, but it must be re- 


stances. 


that of breaking the news to Nettie. 


membered that his disappointment was great and engen- 
dered a quite natural bitterness. “I never was much 
good at statistical stories,” he said. ‘ I am not equal to 
getting human interest into a compilation of the number 
of miles the average married man walks at night with his 
first baby and a computation of what the energy thus de- 
veloped would accomplish if reduced to horse-power and 
used in the manufacturing world. That’s the kind of 
work I have been called upon to do.” 

Ditson winced. ‘The Sunday paper never had tackled 
this particular problem, but it had been running pretty 
much to statistical information, absurd comparisons and 
silly surmises as to what the future might show. 

“ There has been no law,” he said, “ that prevented you 
from turning up interesting stories of your own—stories 
that may be in what you consider your line.” 

“ My statistical assignment work has left me mighty 
little time.” The disarrangement of all his plans made 
Ford desperate. ‘ After a man has figured out the total 
height of all the skyscrapers in the city, compared this 
with the best estimate of the total ten years ago, and 
then attempted to show the probable total at the end of 
the next ten years, he has neither the time nor the incli- 
nation to go after a real story.” 

Ditson was well aware that it is always a mistake to 
argue with a man you are discharging, but this sarcastic 
summing up of his Sunday paper features made. him as 
heedless of the part of wisdom as was Ford, although he 
kept his temper in control. “ What would you call a real 
story ?” he asked. 

« A news story,” answered Ford promptly, “a story of 
life, a story that will interest rather than awe the average 
reader, a story that means something to him, a story of 
normal rather than abnormal things, a story that is near 
enough to the average man to grip him—something that 
deals with emotions, passions and affairs that he under- 


stands.” 


“We can use good stories of any kind at any time,” 
asserted Ditson shortly. “ The public seems to like big 
things, but the human interest story, as you term it, is 
always acceptable; the city editor is looking for it all the 
time, and there is certainly no rule against it in the Sun- 
day department. You should have brought in, or at least 
suggested, a few. That’s all, I think.” 

At the door, as he was leaving, Ford hesitated ; then 
he turned back, a new hope lighting his eyes—a_ forlorn 
hope, perhaps, but with an element of humor in it that 
appealed to him even in the moment of his discourage- 
ment. “ Suppose,’’ he ventured, “ suppose I should bring 
in such a story now.’ 

“What kind of a story?” asked -Ditson, coldly non- 
committal. 

“A story of life, a heart-interest story. An elope- 
ment.” 

“It would depend upon the people and the circum- 
There are elopements every day, but most of 
them are not worth two lines.” 

“Circumstances decidedly unusual, girl prominent. 
socially: and of excellent family, man—well, the man 
doesn’t count for much in these affairs anyway,” ex- 
plained Ford. A plan, monumental in its humor and 


_ effectiveness; was dissipating his dejection and replacing 


it with a combination of amusement and exultation. 
“Tf you have such a story,” censured Ditson, “ why 


—haven’t you. turned ‘it in ?” 


“Oh, I haven’t it—yet.” 

«“ Then it doesn’ t-count.”’ 

“But [think I can get it—exclusive.” | 

That last word made Ditson pause just as he was 
turning to some proofs that lay on his desk. ‘“ Who are 


_ the people ; ?” he asked. 


“Why, I hardly feel justified in mentioning names. 
until. I am sure of the story,” returned Ford. “ I merely 
wanted to know whether such a story would make any 


_ difference in my case.’ 


_Ditson spoke-with. slow emphasis. “I never yet dis- 
charged a man for bringing in a good exclusive story,” 


he said, “and I can even reverse myself in such circum- 


stances, but I don’t take much stock in veiled hints of 
merely possible stories.” 

“ You'll find mine mighty interesting—if I get it, ” de- 
clared Ford. — | 

“ Well, you’ve got a week to hunt for your story ora 
new job,” returned Ditson. .“ Suit yourself.” 

“The story for me,” announced Ford as he left the 
room. 

He was now confronted with another unpleasant task, 
He thought of | 
several excellent: ways of putting her in possession of the 
necessary facts without being too abrupt, but, as usual, 
all his. plans melted away when they finally met in the 
park. She was so eager for the news that he really had 


“no chance to hold anything back for even a minute. 


“ How did he take it?” she asked breathlessly. 
“ T didn’t tell him,” he answered. “He fired me before 


| I had a. chance.” 


“ You mean he discharged you?” It was such an amaz- 
ing thing that she thought she must have misunderstood 
him. 

“ That’s just what he did, and I couldn’t very well tell 
him I was engaged to his daughter after that.” 3 


%. 


“ No, no, of course not,” she agreed, “ but I tought you were 
going to be Sunday editor.” 

“.That’s what I thought, but I slipped up somewhere in trying 
to figure out how tall a man would have to be to turn the Eiffel 
tower upside down and use it as a top, and that settled it.” 

“ Oh, it’s mean, mean, mean!” she declared, “ I'll never for- 
give him, never ; and I'll make him suffer for it !” | 

“You can do that easily,” he suggested. 

“ How?” 

“ Elope.” 

“ No, no, I couldn’t—. When?” 

“ To-day—now—the sooner the better.” 

“Impossible !” Her indignation was great, but she instinct- 


ively recoiled at ‘the suggestion of such immediate and radical 


disregard of parental authority. 

“ You promised,” he urged. 

-«J—I said I’d marry you anyhow, and I will,” ‘she agreed, 
“but that doesn’t mean on two minutes’ notice. We may get 
papa to agree to it yet.” 

“ After he has discharged me as incompetent ?” 

They had reached the bench that had proved so inviting to 
them in the morning, and he gently drew her to a seat beside 
him on it. “ Nettie,” he said earnestly, “ there is just one chance 
of holding my position on Zhe Svar, and that involves getting 
you—now. I don’t give a rap for the position alone, but I do 
want you, and it so happens that I cant have one without the 
other—at least, not at present. And I must have you first.” 

“ You mean,” she queried, and there was disappointment and 
reproach in her tone, “that papa would not discharge his son-in- 
law ?” 

“] don’t think he would be likely to,” he admitted, “ but my 
plan isn’t based on that—really it isn’t, Nettie. I don’t care a 


rap for the job, just as I said before, but it just naturally comes 


with you. And then there’s the joke.” The recollection of the 
interview with Ditson again appealed to his sense of humor and 
he laughed. “ Your father,” he explained, “ has virtually given 
me a week to turn up a good exclusive story or find a new job. 
I am discharged all right, with a week’s notice, but the exclusive 
story, if good enough, will reinstate me. He said as much.” 

«“ But I don’t see—” 

“Wait! We had some words about stories, and I outlined 
one—an elopement,” She gavea startled gasp, but said nothing, 
“ I told him,” he went on, “ that the circumstances were unusual, 
the girl of fine family and prominent socially, the man of no 
consequence.” 

«“ That was wrong,” she interposed. 

“Well, it’s of no consequence whether he is or not. And he 
told me, in effect, that if I could give him an exclusive story of 
the elopement of his own daughter he would keep me on the 
staff. It wasn’t of my deliberate planning; it just happened to 
work out that way.. But isn’t there something delicious in the 
idea ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she returned, a dangerous glitter in her eyes, “ I 
see the humor all right, but you seem to have taken it for granted 
that you could run away with me whenever you pleased.” 

“ No, no,” he protested earnestly, nothing of the sort. I told 
him that I wasn’t at all sure of the story, that the elopement 
might never take place, that all I could promise was an exclusive 
story of it if it did take place.” 

“ What did he say to that?” 

“ He was scornful and intimated that I’d never get the story ” 

“Tt was insulting to doubt you!” she declared. “ Just as if 
you couldn’t do anything you tried to do—just as if any girl 
wouldn’t be glad to elope with you!” She tossed her head. 
© But he seems 
to have been right.” 

“Right!” she 
cried, springing to 
her feet. “Right! 
How soon can we 
be married? Do you 
think I’m going to 
let anybody tri- 
unph over you 
thit way?” His 
answer was de- 
Jayed a moment— 
jortunately there 
was no park po- 
liceman or other 
loiterer in sight— 
and then he told 
her just how they 
could provide the 
necessary story 
with the least pos- 
sible delay. 

* * & * % 

Belden, the news 
editor, hurried into 
Ditson’s office. A 
newspaper “sched- 
ule” is likely to be 
disarranged at any 
moment during the 
night, but it is al- 
ways annoying to 
have a story of 
which you think 
you should have 
had advance notice 


sprung unexpect- 
edly. 
“What do you 


want done with 
Ford’s_ story?” 
asked Belden. 
“ There’s no pro- 
vision for it in the 
schedule.” 

“Didn’t know he 
had any,” returned 
Ditson. 


“He’s sending 
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one by wire. I thought it was probably some special assignment 
of yours that you forgot to mention.” 
“ Don’t know anything about it. 


impatient. 

“ An elopement.” | : 

“Oh!” Ditson suddenly remembered. “I believe he did say 
something about the possibility of turning up an clopement story. 
Is it any good?” 

“It starts out well.” = - 

“ Who are the people P” 

“He hasn’t mentioned the names yet—seems to be working 
up to a climax. That’s what makes me think he must have 
something big to spring. He’s inclined to be rather dramatic in 
his work.” 

“ Dramatic nothing!” shouted Ditson. “He simply doesn’t 
know how to handle a news story. The climax ought to come 
first.” 

« Aside from that, he’s telling it well. He certainly has all the 
details, and it’s a corker—that i is if the names are any good. Of 
course it’s no good without the’names.” 

“ Well, if they are, when you get to them, switch them to the 
top and put it, on the first page. Might let me know what they 
are first, though.” 

The news editor retired, and Ditson once again returned to his 
work. ¥ 

Half an hour later the news editor came back, bringing a 
bunch. of typewritten sheets with him. 

“ I don’t understand this,” he said. “ There may be some good 
reason for withholding the names.” 

“ Withholding the names !” echoed Ditson. 

“Yes. The circumstances make it a pretty good story as it 
stands, but we ought to have the names.” 

« We've got to “have the names. Wire him to send them at 
once. Tell him the propriety of suppressing any details of a 
story is a question to be settled in the office and not by the 
reporter.” 

“JT have already reminded him that he neglected to give the 
names, but perhaps you had better look over the story. There 
seem to be some veiled hints in it that you may understand. It’s 
a puzzle to me.” | 

It was also a puzzle to Ditson. The story was well told and 
interesting as a piece of fiction, but the absence of names de- 
stroyed its news value. Ditson found himself becoming quite 
absorbed in the vicissitudes of the lovers. Their meeting had 
been accidental, he learned, and circumstances had made it diff- 
cult to secure a formal introduction. So they had continued to 
meet clandestinely, although intending always to put matters on 
a more conventional basis when opportunity offered. Thus they 
had drifted on to an engagement, and then, when their matrimo- 
nial plans made it necessary to break the news to the girl’s par- 
ents, fate had intervened and so complicated matters that there 
was no hope of securing a paternal blessing. In brief, the elope- 
ment was wholly unpremeditated and was forced by an unfortu- 
nate combination of circumstances, in which even the bridegroom’s 
business future figured incidentally. It would be a complete 
surprise to the bride’s parents, who were in ignorance of the fact 


that the bride had ever even met the man who had become her 


husband, 

Ditson was smiling broadly when the news editor returned. 
The news editor was considerably excited, but Ditson failed to 
notice it. 

“There are possibilities of a bully story in that,” said Ditson. 
“ Ford has only got one end of it. He doesn’t know how to 
handle it so as to get all there is 
in it. When he sends_ the 
names—” 

“I’ve got them, but—” 

“Good.” ‘Ditson was still too 
absorbed in the possibilities of the 
story to note the perturbation of 
his subordinate. 
body at all?” 

“T guess you'll think so. Why—” 

“Interview the old man—her 
father,” instructed Ditson. “He 
doesn’t know a thing about it yet, 
and there ought to be fireworks 
when the news is broken to 
him. ‘Send a reporter in an as- 
bestos coat to see him. I guess 
Ford can land a good human in- 
terest story when he goes after it. 
We'll have to cancel that dis- 
charge order and find a place 
where we can use him to better 
advantage than we have. Who 
are the parties | ? Didn’t you say 
you had ’em. Let’s take a look at 
them—he’s kind of waked up my 
own curiosity.” 

The news editor laid a telegram 
on the desk and backed away 
to a‘safe distance and_ stood 
watching his superior with anxious 
countenance. 

Ditson picked it up and read, 
“Benjamin D. Ford and Miss 
Nettie Ditson.” 

Very slowly Ditson returned the 
telegram to the desk and then 
looked up at his subordinate with 
a grim smile—such a smile asa 
game man forces in appreciation 
of a joke on himself, 

“Oh, yes, it’s a good story,” he 
said, slowly tearing to little bits the 
yellow slip bearing the names, “but 
we won't use it. I guess he has 
proved his case all right, but I 
don’t really care to have the old 
man _ interviewed. Please tele- 
graph them in my name to come 


The News Editor laid a telegram on the desk and backed away home.” 


, What kind of a story is it?” 
The managing editor’s voice was uninterested and somewhat: 


“Are they any-’ 
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How 

they shone— 
those 

old folk— 


at a function 


or receplion—— 


But ahl what 
they missed 
in their lack 
of all 


conception 
of a food so 


good as 


Uneeda 


Biscuit 


The 
Soda 
Cracker 
that makes 
our days 


the <<: 
best of days. 


4 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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| This Trademark 


sf used | euly for the 


Look for it on all 
your purchases 


Registered 
Ure Pat. ; 


Send for free recipe book 
finely illustrated 


Water Baer & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


Cuts as Clean as 


a Pair of Shears 


The cutting action of the 
‘SENTERPRISE”’ Chopper is posi- 
tive. Nothing gets past the four sharp 

blades of steel, which revolve against 
the inside surface of the perforated steel 
plate, without “being actually cut, 


“Enterprise” 
™roon Chopper 


The ordinary cheap food 
chopper grin s and tears 
—the ENTERPRISE’? 
Meat and Food Chopper 
cuts as clean asa 
pair of shears. 


Made in 45 sizes 
and styles for hand, 
steam and electric 
a No. 5, small 

amily size, $1.75. 
-No. 10, large family 
size, $2.50. 


Sold by all dealers 


“The Enterprisin 
Housekeeper,’’ a book o 
"200. recipes sent to anyone 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


‘THe Enterprise Mrs. Co. oF Pa. 
Dept. 14, Puitavepuia, Pa. 


! In True Southern Style 


| Among foods it is the cereal easiest 
to DIGEST and the most 
} “NUTRITIOUS—high in heat value, } 
| } therefore excellent in cold climates. 
| Write for booklet, ‘Creole Mammy 
Rice . Recipes,” enclosing a act 
stamp to 
| DEP’T L 
i RICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
CROWLEY, LA. 


x 
oe 
ONG 


NY PSS SOS 


What shall we-have for dessert or salad ?— 
is answered over a hundred times in the new 
illustrated Knox dessert book. Also many 
recipes for candies better than “fudge”? or 
“Divinity.” For the name and address of 
ye grocer we will send you the book free. If 

e doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will senda 


full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and his 
name, or for 15c. a two quart package. 


Pure Plain 


Knox ‘si.uc" Gelatine 
39 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Does Your Granite Dish 
or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


ENDETS 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
etc. No solder, cementor rivet. Any one 
_,can use them; fit any surface; two million 
-Inuse, Send forsample pkg. 10c.. Complete 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 120 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


usually does is to empty the contents into 
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Successful Experimenting With Canned Goods 


¥3 


BOUT this time of-year when the 
family is heartily tired of- potatoes, 
. ~ turnips, carrots and cabbage, about 
all there*is in fresh vegetables.in »most 
communities, is when one should doalittle 
experimenting with the contents of cansin 
the store-room. These have probably. been 
depended upon right along when: it. was 
necessary to add to the meal on account of . 
unexpected company, or have been served 
at luncheon or dinner, but always in the 
original form, whereas the intention of this 
particular article is to give a few hints as 
to how an individual touch may. be ‘given 
to many of them, transforming them into 
something new therefore especially tempt- 
ing to the appetite... BOG Laat at Pog he 
Take some of the varieties of canned 
soup for instance. Whatthe housekeeper 


a saucepan and heat it either with or with- 
out the addition of hot water. The re- 
sultant broth is undoubtedly wholesome 
and pleasing to the palate, but why not 
use it fora foundation, or stock, and make 
a soup a little out of the beaten track—at 
least in the canned line? Tomato soup 
used in this way can be changed into an 
excellent mock lobster bisque; clam bouil- 
lon into clam stew; and canned corn, peas 
or asparagus will make Celightful cream 
soups, by the way, althoughtheir primary ~_ . 
use when preserved is as vegetables, which office they fill acceptably. 
For the mock lobster bisque open a pint can of tomato soup, pour in 
a bowl and let stand uncovered for half an hour, then add to it a pinch 
of baking soda and bring to the boiling point, when strain and season 
with salt and pepper and a tablespoonful of butter. Bring a pint of milk 
to the boiling point, thicken it with a tablespoonful of flour rubbed 


Mock Lobster Bisque made with Canned Tomato Soup 


smooth with an equal quantity of butter, and pour the creamy mixture 
slowly into the hot tomato soup after removing the latter from the fire. 
Serve at once with small squares of crisped bread. Do not add the soda 
or stir in the milk until just the minute before serving. 

For the mock clam soup heat a pint of the canned clam bouillon, 
then thicken as for the mock bisque, omitting the soda, and serve with 
small toasted crackers. A small finely chopped onion may be added 
while simmering, if the flavor is liked. 

A dellcious green pea soup may be madeof a combination of a pint 
can of sugar peas and’a pint can of beef bouillon. Rinse the peas in 
cold water and cook for five minutes ! 
in a pint of slightly salted water with a 
little parsley and a small onion cut in 
quarters. At the end of that time 
strain through a coarse sieve, pressing 
through the pea-pulp; add the liquid 
to the pint of bouillon and bring again 
to the boiling point when. thicken as 
before directed and serve with crou- 
tons or crisped bread squares. Canned 
corn or lima beans may be made into 
soup in similar fashion, only a pint of 
rich milk is used instead of the bouil- 
lon. Asparagus tips will also make a 
good cream soup. . ; 

A rich brown soup can be easily 
made by browning in a skillet a table- 
spoonful of flour, taking care it does 
not burn, then add to it with constant 
stirring a .pint and a half of canned 
beef bouillon and simmer with ‘half a 
dozen cloves and a dozen peppercorns 
for ten minutes. © Flavor with salt, and 
half a teaspoonful :of .WorceStershire 


sauce or mushroom catchup, then: put in when ready to serve two hard- 


boiled eggs cut in slices, and the half a lemon very thinly sliced. 

From soup to fish is an easy step, and almost every kind of fish 
known is now obtainable in cans, but lobsters, shrimp, salmon and crab 
meat are the best to cook in cream sauce, or rather to reheat in it as 
they are already cooked when taken from the can. Any of theseshould 
be left uncovered in a bowl for at least an hour after removing from the 
can, then a sauce is made of the usual tablespoonful of flour and butter 
anda cupful of milk. Into this the fish is: stirred, then seasoned with salt 
and pepper, poured into ramekins, scallop shells or a shallow earthen- 
ware baking dish, the top covered with bread crumbs that have. been 
moistened with melted butter and the whole baked until the top is nice- 
ly browned. . Devilled fish has the addition of cayenne pepper and 
Worcestershire sauce until very hot,.and the crumbled yolks of two 
hard boiled eggs are stirred into: every cupful of fish, then the whole 
thickened by the addition of bread crumbs, put in the scallop shells or 
ramekins, and bread crumbed: and baked as for the creamed fish. 

The canned fish which ‘are more. appetizers 
than the genuine articles of diet—to which class 
belong sardines, anchovies, soused herring and 
the like, are nicest when broiled lightly and laid . 
on toast, then sprinkled with a little lemon © 
juice and cayenne. | | 

Canned beef or lambs’ tongues should be 
rinsed in cold water, then put to simmer for 
half an hour in just enough water to cover, 
with a carrot peeled and cut in thin strips about 
two or three inches long, and two small onions 
peeled and stuck with six or seven cloves. At 
the end of the half hour add a cupful of canned 
peas which have been drained and rinsed, and 
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Boston Sandwiches made with Canned Beans 


Fritters made with Canned Fruit 


A.Canned Peach Tart 


— By LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE got ae pick ci 


cook for fifteen minutes longer. Put the 
tongue in the center of a hot platter, ar- 
ranged the vegetables in. little. mounds 
about it and set to keep hot while thicken- 
ing the liquid in the saucepan with a tea- 
‘spoonful of browned flour made into a 
paste with cold. water, and flavor with 
finely chopped cucumber pickle, Worcester- 
shire sauce or tomato catchup. .Pour over 
the tongue or serve separately in a sauce 
boat. The canned tongue is. already cooked, 
but the. additional cookery will render it 
more tender and pleasing to the average 
taste. 5 acca te 
The canned tongue may also be chopped 
after simmering for fifteen minutes, then 
served with a cream sauce in which it 
should: be reheated after chopping. This 
is a nice way to use up the ends, after serv- 
ing the center portion in slices, : 
Canned string beans or. canned aspara- 
gus will prove delicious addition to lettuce 
salad or served by themselves with a French 
dressing; they require no cooking, but 
should be rinsed, then drained and thor- 
oughly chilled. Canned tomatoes—if the 
firm whole kind be on hand—can be drained 
of the juice and chilled, then served on 
lettuce leaves with mayonnaise, or by them- 
selves with a sprinkling of chopped raw 
onion, parsley and a French dressing, or 
still again the whole tomato or large pieces 
of the semi-solid pulp may be piled on a slice of Spanish onion and 
crowned with mayonnaise, Still another way to prepare the canned 
tomatoes for salad is to soak three-quarters of a box of gelatine in two 
tablespoonfuls of cold water until soft, meanwhile simmering a quart 
can of tomatoes with one small onion quartered, a few stalks of celery 
and a few peppercorns and whole cloves for fifteen minutes, when strain 
and reheat, then stir in the softened gelatine. .Wet punch cups, custard 
cups or small moulds with cold water and pour in the mixture, then set 
away ina cold place to harden over night. When ready to serve turn 
out on lettuce leaves or surround with shredded celery, or serve alone 
with mayonnaise, hs 
Canned beans give such satisfactory results from experimental cook- 
ery that the housewife need never be ata loss fora luncheon or tea 
dish while a can of them is in the pantry, and for chafing dish suppers 
they will prove their worth. For devilled beans either the plain or 


Salad made with Canned Beans 


those with tomato sauce may be used. 
Stir into the contents:of.a pint can 
half a teaspoonful of dry mustard, one 
small minced onion and cook slowly 
for fifteen minutes, then stir in one 
finely chopped hard boiled egg—white 
and yolk—turn into buttered rame- 
kins or a small earthenware baking 
dish; sprinkle the top with bread 
crumbs, moistened with melted buttér 
and set in a hot oven until brown. :If 
the beans are plain a tablespoonful of 
tomato catchup should be added. Bos- 
ton sandwiches are delicious and satis- 
fying, which is more than can be said 
of the average sandwich, hence are 
good. to serve on a cold day. for 
luncheon or on a cold night for late 
supper if there are hearty young peo- 
ple for guests. A pint can of beans 
will make sufficient for a dozen. sand- 
wiches, and a small loaf of Boston 
brown bread and a head of lettuce are 
also required. Reserve half the beans for the top of the sandwiches, 
and rub the other half smooth with a tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce and the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, and if hot flavoring is 
liked add a saltspoonful of mustard. Slice Boston brown bread very 
thin and put together in sandwiches with the bean paste. On top of 
each sandwich put two or three heart leaves of lettuce and in the center 
of this a spoonful of the plain beans} then moisten with French dress- 
ing. To be eaten with a fork. 

Fritters made of canned fruit are quite as nice as if fresh fruit were 
used. Pineapple, peach, pear or cherries make flavorsome fritters, and 
either the whole fruit may be used, or it may be cut in small pieces. 
For the batter stir into a pint of sifted flour a teaspoonful of baking 
powder and add a pint of milk. Beat two eggs, whites.and yolks separ- 
ately, and stir in first the yolks then ‘the whites. | If the fruit has been 
chopped stir it into the batter. If left in slices or whole dip each piece 
in the batter and fry separately in deep fat. When both sides of the 
fritter brown sift powdered sugar on top. Serve with syrup, honey, 

: or powdered sugar and cider vinegar—which 
last seemingly strange combination makes a 
fine sauce for fritters. haa 

Tarts with canned fruit filling may be made 
highly ornamental by. the use of the icing tube. 
Make the usual tart forms of puff paste. Drop 
in each two halves of canned peaches or apri- 
cots so that the rounded side of one-half comes 
upward, then makea meringue by beating the 
white of an egg stiff with as much powdered 
sugar as it will take up and a flavoring of lemon 
juice or vanilla extract, and force this through 
the icing tube ina little wall about the fruit 
center as shown in the illustration. 


ei 


& 


If the icing tube.is not on hand make a bag 
of.a square of thick well rinsed muslin, folding 
it three-cornered, and in the corner slip a little 
cone of stiff brown paper so arranged that a 
small opening is in the pointed end. By care- 
ful manipulation this can be made to work 
very successfully. The tarts with the decor- 
ation may be set in the hot oven for a minute 
or two to brown the egg white, or instead of 
the meringue stiffly whipped cream may be 
used. Serve each decorated tart on a fancy 
linen or paper doiley on a tea plate. 

‘Canned fruit of different kinds can be decor- 
atively combined in lemon or cider jelly made 


with gelatine, or may be cut to fairly uniform . 


size and mixed ina fruit salad, with a dressing 
of-.lemon juice, sugar and nutmeg. Either of 
these .desserts should be well chilled, and 
whipped cream may be served as an. accom- 
paniment. 

‘Fruit sponge, one of the’ most delicious of 
desserts, can be made of canned peaches, apri- 
cots or pineapple. Three cupfuls of whichever 
kind of fruit is used will be needed, measured 
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juice andall. Soak half a package of gelatine 
in half a cupful of water until dissolved. Chop 
the fruit and put it with its juice, a cupful of 
water and a cupful of sugar in a saucepan and 
cook slowly for ten minutes after bringing to 
the boiling point. Add the gelatine, remove 
from the fire and strain into a bowl. Let cool 
until lukewarm when stir in the whites of. four 
eggs which have been beaten to a froth and re- 
heat until the mixture grows thick when pour 
into a mold which has been wet with cold water 
and set in acold place toharden. Serve with 
a custard sauce, or with cream and sugar.’ 


A dessert which is half pie-half pudding is 


made of canned peaches in this fashion: But 
ter a pudding dish and put in it a layer of the 


peaches which sprinkle with sugar.and dot: 


with bits of butter and repeat until the dish is 
full. . Pour in the juice from the peaches which 


has been slightly thickened with cornstarch, 


Lay over all a covering of rich biscuit dough, 
slitting this to let the steam escape and bake 
until brown in a moderate oven. Serve with 
cream and sugar. 


REQUESTED RECIPES. 


Chicken Potpie.— For this young fowls will be 
found the best. Two will be required fora 
family of medium size. Have the chickens 
dressed and cut up as for africassee, and put in 
a kettle with hot water to cover. Salt and 
cover closely, then simmer for an hour, when 
add half a cupful of butter. Simmer for another 
hour, during which time sift together two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of baking powder with two 
and one-half cupfuls of flour, and chop into it 
half a cupful of butter or half butter and half 
lard, then add enough sweet milk to makea 
dough which can be rolled out. Cutin a circle 
the size of a pie plate and bake in a quick oven. 
When.done pull apart and lay the lower half in 
the bottom of a deep earthenware pudding dish, 
then‘lift out the cooked chicken with a skim- 
mer and arrange neatly on top of the short 
cake. Thicken the water in which the chicken 
was boiled with a little flour, and pour it over 
the contents of the dish, seasoning with pepper 
and a little chopped parsley or onion, which- 
ever flavor is preferred, then cover with the 
other half of the’shortcake, cutting slits in the 
top to let out the steam and set in the oven for 
ten minutes, adding more of the gravy from 
time to time until the shortcake. has soaked up 
as much as it will. 

Indian Slapjacks.—Pour over one pint-of sifted 
yellow cornmeal enough boiling. hot milk to 
make it into a paste. . When.it has cooled stir 
into.it two eggs which have been beaten to a 
froth, with a level teaspoonful of salt, then stir 
in endugh cold’swéét milk to ‘make a batter of 
the usual thickness for griddle cakes. -Fry in 
in cakes about the size of adinner plate. Serve 
with maple. molasses. 

Tutti Frutti Jelly.—Soak for half an hour half 
a box of gelatine in half a cupful of cold water, 
then. add two cupfuls of boiling water and when 
this has cooled and the gelatine dissolved add 
half a cupful of strained lemon juice, one cup- 
ful of granulated sugar, and a teaspoonful of 
orange juice. Strain through a cheesecloth, 
and set on the ice till slightly cool. In the bot- 
tom of a square or oblong mold wet with ice 
water, put first an inch layer of the jelly mix- 
ture, then when this has hardened. put in deco- 
rative order some quarters of mandarin oranges, 
halves of white grapes which have been skin- 
ned and seeded, slices of banana, and bits of 
pineapple, then cover with another thick layer 
of the jelly. Onthis layer arrange halves of 
blanched .English walnuts and almonds, and 
finish with the rest of the jelly. Cover the mold 
and stand on the ice for.several hours, and 
when ready to serve turn out on a glass dish. 
Serve’sweetened whipped cream with this. 

Beefsteak Pie.—Cut two pounds of round or 
rump steak in long narrow strips; lay a small 
bit of suet on each and a little chopped onion. 
Salt and pepper to taste, then roll each strip in- 
to.a little ball. Line a baking dish with pie 
paste and put in the meat rolls, dredging flour 
over them, Cover with a layer of raw oysters 
which ‘have been carefully washed to free them 
from bits of shell, or if the oysters are not 


handy use canned mushrooms from which the 
liquor has been strained. Cover with the pie 
crust, cutting slits in it to let the steam escape. 
Dot the crust with bits of butter and bake i in a 
moderate oven for two hours. Sabie 

Cake Without Shortening.—Take a coffee cup 
quite full of unsifted flour, same cup three- 
quarters-full of granulated sugar, two even tea- 
spoons of good baking powder. Stir these in- 
gredients while dry inadish. Take same cup, 
break into it two eggs, beat well with teaspoon, 
pour sweet, thin cream over beaten eggs until 
cupis full, pour over the dry mixture in dish, 
beat rapidly until smooth, flavor with lemon or 
vanilla. After pouring into a baking pan 
sprinkle top with sugar, bake quickly. 

Cake Made of Bread Dough.— When the sponge 
is light and ready to mux, take out two cupfuls 
to which add one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
one egg, butter the size of an egg, a cupful of 
seeded and floured raisins, one teaspoonful of 
cloves and two of cinnamon, a pinch of ginger 


and a little nutmeg, one-quarter teaspoonful of. 


soda dissolved in hot water. Mix thoroughly 
and add flour enough to make a stiff cake 
dough. Put in a well greased pan and set aside 
to raise until the bread is all baked, then bake 
slowly and you will be pleased with the result. 
Make cinnamon rolls in this manner. Take a 
piece of dough, large enough tomakea medium 
sized loaf of bread, add a generous half cupful 
of lard and a cupful of sugar, work thoroughly, 


adding flour enough to allow the dough to be 


rolled into a sheet with the rolling pin. This 
spread with butter, sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon. Then rollit up from one end, cut 
off with a sharp knife and put in pan to raise. 
Sometimes for a change add a few chopped 
raisins or currants before rolling it up to cut 
off. . These are fine for those who like some- 
thing sweet with coffee for breakfast. 

Cream Pie.—This requires the yolksof three 
eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of cornstarch. Beat all together and 
stir in one cupful of boiling milk. Cook until 
thick in a double boiler, flavoring with lemon, 
vanilla, nutmeg or almond just before remov- 
ing from the fire. Havethe pie crust ready 
baked before pouring in the filling which cover 
with a meringue made of the two eggs whipped 
stiff and put in the oven until tinged with 
brown. 

Graham Bread.—This is an old and very ex- 
cellent recipe.. Mix together three pints of 


_luke-warm ‘water, a teacupful each of Indian 


meal and wheat flour, three tablespoonfuls of 
molasses or a teacupful of brown sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of saleratus 
dissolved in alittle hot water. After these in- 
gredients are thoroughly mixed stir in enough 
Graham flour to make a dough stiff enough to 
mold into loaves. Kneed thoroughly then set 
to rise. When light make into loaves and let 
rise again for three-quarters of an hour. Bake 
in a moderate oven for an bour and a half, cov- 
ering the top with brown paper if it bakes too 
quickly, 


GOOD COOKS PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 


Tell Us How to Make Your Favorite Dish 
We Will Pay You for Your Trouble 


_ The Publishers and Editors of THE HousEwIFE believe good cooking is a valuable science 
worthy of encouragement,.and to do their part in promoting interest in this important branch 
of housekeeping and home making, also to obtain for their readers the best reliable recipes from 
the best cooks of the Nation, will, beginning with February and until further notice, pay each 
month Three Dollars in cash for the recipe sent to this department which appears to them to be 
of the greatest general benefit ; Two Dollars for the next ; One Dollar for the next, and for each 
of the next five any premium appearing in THE HousEwIFE Premium List numbered from 200 to 


299 inclusive. 
sonal test and found valuable by the sender. 


1.— Write on one side of the paper. 
be legible and quantities given accurate. 


Recipes need not be of original compounding, but must have been given a per- 


RULES 
Pen and ink or pencil may be used, but the writing must 


2. .—Letters for this department should not contain anything save what relates to cookery, 
3.—Senders of‘ recipes need not necessarily be subscribers to THE HousEwIFE. 
4.—N ot more than two recipes should be sent by any one person at any one time and in every 
sie a stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the manuscript- for. its return if un- 


ayailable, or for notification of acceptance. 


‘Recipes will be accepted or returned within two weeks of the.date of’ their arrival at this 
office.. Address all letters relating to recipes cookery, etc., to 


THE HOUSEWIVES’ COOKERY CLAss, 
52 Duane Street, New York City. 
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With Fruit 
of This Gharacter 


_—with Heinz pure spices—with only the 
purest table vinegar of Heinz own make— 
with refined granulated sugar and condi-. 
mental seasoning—with preparation in 
model, clean, open-to-the-public kitchens, 
can there be any wonder at its rich, home- 


like flavor and purity, and that 


Tomato Ketchup 


Needs No © 
Benzoate of Soda 
other drugs or artificial pre- 
servatives to make it keep ?. 
All Heinz 57 Varieties 

are pure. 


The law requires the 
presence of Benzoate of 
Soda in Foods to be 
stated on the label. Read 
all food labels carefully. 


Some. of the other 
seasonable Heinz delica- 
cies are Chili Sauce,’ 
Sweet Pickles, Mince 
Meat, Cranberry Sauce, 
Apple Butter, Fruit Pre- 
serves, Cream of Toma- 
to Soup, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Chicago ‘London 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity In Food P Products. 


_. Commenced in the December Numter 
- OUTLINE OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


-Marilla and Matthew Cuthbert arean elderly sister and brother in 
well-to-do circumstances thle on their own farm in Avonlea, a Prince 
Edward Island village. Marilla is the executive member of the family, 
while Matthew isa silent, shy rather queer man, past’ sixty years of 
age and possessed of a great terror of women and girls. . ‘The couple 
have determined-to.adopt an orphan boy from Hopetown'to help with 
ihe farm work, and Matthew drives over to the station to bring him 
home, the selection of the child having been left to a, friend, a Mrs. 
Alexander Spencer, who is going to the asylum to take a little gir! for 
herself. During Matthew’s absence Mrs. Rachel Lynde who has seen 
him drive off, and whois a neighbor, determines to call on Marilla 


and find out his errand, it rigs Seles for Matthew to be dressed up © 


and driving at a time of day when he is generally attending to his 
work. © Marilla explains to her visitor her brother’s mission, and Mrs. 
Lynde voices her extreme disapproval of the scheme, citing numerous 
incidents of calamities which have occurred from the phe ny} of or- 
phans. _ Matthew on arriving at the station fails to find a boy, but dis- 
covers Anne, a queer, ugly little eleven-year-old girl, dressed in a tight 


dress of yellowish-gray wincey, and possessed of a head of very thick , 
red hair, a small white, thin face covered with freckles, a large mouth . 


and eyes that are sometimes gray rea dosage Fa Cie Mrs. Spencer it 
. seems has left her there instead of the boy. Matthew, although much 


alarmed at finding this out, does not tell the child, but drives her to . 


Avonléa, she entertaining him during the ride with many quaint 
speeches occasioned by her delight in having found a real home as she 
supposes, and he takes quite afancy to her. ; 
the door and in answer to her astonished questions Matthew explains 
there was no boy, only Anne. Anne understands she has been brought 


eo egg. ote and bursts into tears but in spite of her very genuine grief -- . 
w Maril- . 


en asked her name she says it is ‘“‘ Anne spelled with an e.” 
la gives her her supper and puts her to bed where she cries herself to 
sleep. .. Matthew suggests keeping her and getting a French boy to 


help with the work, but Marilla insists upon taking her back the next” | 
~ you. 


day. In thé morning Anne wakes up’somewhat cheered, for she'tells 
Marilla she intends imagining she is really going to stay, but in the 
afternoon Marilla starts to drive her over to Mrs. Spencer’s home. On 
the way Anne tells her she is the little daughter of Walter Shirley and 
Bertha his wife, young teachers at the High School in Bolingbroke, 
Nova Scotia, and that both died when she wasthree months old, leav- 
ingspo relatives. She had-passed from-one family to another, first as 
a baby, then asacare taker for younger children; Mrs, Thomas be- 
ing her first mistress and paving. tour children younger than her- 
soit Then she ‘went to Mrs, Hammond after Mrs. Thomas lost 

her husband.by an accident, and the second woman has eight 
children including three sets of twins. Anne says she likes babies 

in moderation but that twins three times is too much. Mrs, Ham- 
mond’s husband dies anc her children are divided among rela- 
tives, Anne going to the Hopetown Orphan Asylum. Marilla is 
somewhat moved to pity bythe story of the child’s life of drud- 
gery, poverty and neglect, but persists in her intention of return- 

ing her to the asylum. ‘They are justin sight of Mrs, Spencer’s 
house when this month’s installment begins. 


CHAPTER VI. 
' MARILLA MAKES UP HER MIND 


RS. SPENCER lived in a big yellow house 
‘at White Sands Cove, and she came tothe 

door with surprise and welcome on her 
: benevolent face. 

‘“ Dear, dear,” she exclaimed, “ you’re the last folks 
I was looking for to-day, but I’m real glad to see you. 
You'll put your horse in? And how are you, Anne?” 

“I’m as well as can b2 expected, thank you,” said 
Anne». | | es | 
« We'll stay a little while to rest the mare,” said 
Marilla, “but I promised Matthew I’d be home early. 
Mrs: Spencer, there’s been a queer mistake some- 
where, and I’ve come over to see where it is. We sent 
word, Matthew and I, for you to bring us a boy. We 
told your brother Robert to tell you we wanted a boy 
ten or eleven years old.” f 

- “ Marilla Cuthbert, you don’t say so!” said Mrs. 
Spencer in distress. ‘Why, Robert sent word by his 
daughter Nancy and she said you wanted a girl— 
didn’t she, Flora Jane?” appealing to her daughter. 

“She certainly did, Miss Cuthbert,” said Flora Jane. 

« T’m dreadful sorry,” said Mrs. Spencer. “ But it 
_ wasn’t my fault, Miss Cuthbert. I thought I was fol- 
lowing your instructions.. . Nancy is a flighty thing. — 
I’ve often’had to scold her for her heedlessness.” 

“Tt was our own’ fault,” said Marilla. “ We should 
have.come to you ourselves and not left an important 
message to be passed along by word of mouth.’ 
Anyhow, the mistake has been made and the only 
thing to do now is to set it right. Can we 
send the child back, they'll take her back, won’t 
they?” PR Pa ta Oe ey: > ee be 
««T suppose so,” said Mrs. Spencer, “but I 

don’t think it will be necessary to send her back. 
Mrs. Peter Blewett was up here yesterday, and 
she was saying how much she wished she’d sent 
for a little girl to help her. Mrs. Peter has a large 


family, you know, and finds it hard to’get help. © Anne . 


will be the very girl for her. I call it most providential.” 

Marilla did not look as if she thought Providence had 
much to do withthe matter. . Here was a good chance 
to get the orphan .off her hands and she did not feel 
STEM TOR TE et ae ak oe . 

She knew Mrs. Peter Blewett only by sight, a small, 
shrewish faced woman without an ounce of superfluous 
flesh on her bones. But she had heard of'her. “A ter- 
rible worker and driver,” and discharged servant girls 
told tales of her temper and stinginess, and her family of 
quarrelsome children. 

“ Well, I'll go in and we'll talk the matter over,” she 
said. 

«“ And if there isn’t Mrs. Peter coming up the lane this 
minute !” exclaimed Mrs. Spencer, bustling her guests in- 
to the parlor,, where a deadly chill struck them as if the 


air had been strained so long through dark green closely — 


drawn blinds that it had lost every particle of warmth it 
had ever possessed. ‘ That is lucky, for we can settle 
the matter right away. Take the armchair, Miss Cuth- 
bert. Anne, you sit here on the ottoman. Let me take 
your hats. Flora Jane, go out and put the kettle on. 
Good afternoon Mrs. Blewett. We were just saying how 
fortunate it was you happened along. 


man? 
eyes smarted painfully.:. She was beginning to be afraid - 


Marilla meets them at — 


Let me introduce 


Sid ia 
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you two ladies. Mrs. Blewett, Miss Cuthbert. Please 
excuse me fora moment. I forgot to tell Flora Jane to 


take the buns out of the oven.” 


Mrs, Spencer whisked away, after pulling up the blinds. 
Anne, sitting on the ottomon, with her hands clasped in 
her lap, stared at Mrs. Blewett as one fascinated. Was 
she to be given into the keeping of this sharp-faced wo- 
She felt a lump coming up in her throat and her 


she couldn’t keep the tears back when Mrs. Spencer re- 
turned. ) 

“ It seems there’s been a mistake about this little girl, 
Mrs. Blewett,” she said. “I was under the impression 
that Mr. and Miss Cuthbert wanted a little girl to adopt. 
I was told so. But it seems it was a boy they wanted. 
So if you’re of the same mind you were yesterday, I think 
she'll be just the thing for you.” 

Mrs. Blewett darted her eyes over Anne from head to 


foot. “How old are you and what’s your name?” she 


demanded. 

Anne Shirley,” faltered the child, not daring to make 
any stipulations regarding the spelling, “and I’m eleve 
years old.” | 

“Humph!, You don’t look as if there was much to 
But you’re wiry. 1 don’t know but the wiry ones 
are the best after all. Well, if I take you you'll have to 


~be,a good girl—good and smart and respectful. Ill ex- 
pect you to earn your own keep, and | 
no mistake about that. Yes, I suppose 


"Anne set the card against the jugful of apple 
blossoms and fell to studying it intently 


I might take her off ‘your hands, Miss 

Cuthbert. The baby’s awful fractious, 
and I’m clean worn out attending to him. If you like I 
can take her right home now.” 

Marilla looked at Anne and softened at sight of the 
child’s pale face with its:look of misery—the misery of a 
helpless creature who finds itself caught in the trap from 
which it had escaped.: Marilla felt an uncomfortable con- 
viction that, if she denied the appeal of that look, it 
would haunt her to her dying day. She did not fancy 
Mrs. Blewett. To hand a sensitive, “ high-strung ” child 
over tosucha woman! No, she could not take the re- 
sponsibility of doing that ! 

“ Well, I don’t know,” she said slowly. “I didn’t say 
that Matthew and I had decided that we wouldn’t keep 


her. In fact, I may say that Matthew is disposed to keep 
her. I just came over to find out how the mistake had 
-occurred..- I think I’d bettér take her home again and 


talk it over with Matthew. If we make up our mind not 
to keep her we'll bring or send her over to you to-morrow 
night. 
stay with us. . Will that suit you Mrs. Blewett?” 

“] suppose it'll have to,” said Mrs. Blewett un- 


- graciously. 


During Marilla’s speech a sunrise had been dawning 
on Anne’s face. First the look of despair faded out; then 
came a faint flush of hope; her eyes grew deep and 


If we don’t you may know that she is going to 


bright as morning stars. 


Anne of Green Gables 


The child was transfigured : 
and, a moment later, when Mrs. Spencer and Mrs. Blew- 


_ ett went out in quest of a recipe, she sprang up and. flew 


across the room to Marilla. 

“Oh, Miss Cuthbert, did you say that perhaps you 
would let me stay at Green Gables ?” she said ina breath- 
less whisper. “Or did I only imagine that you did?” 

“ T think you’d better learn to control that imagination 


_of yours, Anne, if you can’t distinguish between what is 


her,” said Anne passionately. 


real and what isn’t,” said Marilla crossly. ‘ Yes, you did 
hear me say just that and no more. It isn’t decided yet 
and perhaps we will conclude tolet Mrs. Blewett take you 
after all. She needs you more than I do.” 

“Td rather go back to the asylum than go to live with 
“ She looks exactly like a 
—like a gimlet.” | 

Marilla smothered a smile under the conviction that 
Anne must be reproved forsuch a speech. “A little girl 


like you should be ashamed of talking so about a lady,” 


_ brought Anne back with her, 


eternal and unchangeable.’ 


she said severely. “ Go and sit down quietly and behave 
as a good girl should.” 
“ T’ll try to do and be anything you want me, if you'll 
only keep me,” said Anne returning to the ottoman. 
When they arrived at Green Gables that evening Mat- 
thew met them in the lane. Marilla was prepared for 
the relief she read in his face when he saw that she had 
But she. said nothing to 
him, relative, to the affair, until they were out in 
the yard milking the cows. Then she told him 
_ Anne’s history and the result of the interview with 
Mrs. Spencer. . 7 

“T wouldn’t give a dog I liked to that Blewett 
woman,” said Matthew. 

“I don’t fancy her style myself,” admitted 
Marilla, “but it’s that or keeping her ourselves. 
And since you seem to want her, I suppose I’m 
willing—or have to be. I’ve been thinking over 
the idea until I’ve got kind of used to it, I’ve 

never brought up a child, and I dare say I'll make a 
terrible mess of it. But I’ll do my best. Sofaras I’m 
concerned, Matthew, slie may stay.” 

' “Matthew’s face was a glow of delight. “ Wellnow, 
I reckoned you’d come to see it'in thatlight, Marilla,” 

‘he'said. “She’s such an interesting little thing.” 

“ It'd be more to the point if you could say she was 
useful,” retorted’ Marilla, “ but I’ll make it my business 
to see she’s trained’to be that. And mind, Matthew, 

'you’re not to go interfering with my methods. Per- 
haps an‘old maid doesn’t know much about bringing 
up a child, but I guess she’ knows more than an old 
bachelor. When I fail it’ll be time enough to put your 

‘ara nsierth 

“ There, there, Marilla, you can have your own way,” 
said Matthew. “ Only be as good and kind to her as 
you can be without spoiling her. I kind of think she’s 
one of the sort you can do anything with if you only 
get her to love you.” | 

“ T won’t tell her to-night she can stay,” Marilla re- 
flected, as she strained the milk into the creamers. 
« She’d:be so excited she wouldn’t sleep a wink. © Ma- 
rilla Cuthbert, you’re in forit. Did you ever suppose 
you’d be adopting an orphan girl? It’s surprising 
enough ; but not so surprising as that Matthew should 
be at the bottom of it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ANNE SAYS HER PRAYERS 


WHEN Marilla took Anne up to bed that night she 
said stiffly: “« Now, Anne, I noticed last night that you 
threw your clothes all about the floor when you took 
them off. That is very untidy, and I can’t allow it. 
As soon as you take off anyarticle of clothing fold it 

‘neatly and place it on the chair. I haven’t any use for 
little girls who aren’t neat. There, that looks some- 
thing like. Say your prayers now and get into bed.” 

“ T never say any prayers,” announced Anne. 

Marilla looked horrified. | “ Why, Anne, what do you 
mean? Were you never taught your prayers? | Godal: 
ways wants little girls to say their prayers.. Don’t you 
know who God is, Anne?” | 

“ ¢ God is a spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable, 
in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
and truth,’ ” responded Anne glibly. 

Marilla looked. relieved... “ So you do know something 
then, thank goodness!  You’re not quite a heathen. 
Where did you learn that?” 


“Oh, at the asylum Sunday-school. They made us 


_learn the whole catechism. I liked it pretty well. There’s 


something splendid about some of the words. ‘ Infinite, 
You couldn’t quite call it 
poetry, but sounds alot like it, doesn’t it ?” 

'« We’re not talking about poetry, Anne—we are talk- 
ing about saying your prayers. Don’t you know it’s wick- 
ed not to say your prayers every night? I’m afraid you are 
a bad little girl.” 

“ You’d find it easier to be bad than good if you had 
red hair,” said Anne reproachfully. ‘“ Mrs. Thomas told 
me that God made my hair red on purpose, and I’ve — 
never cared about Himsince. And anyhow I’d always 
be too tired at night to bother saying prayers. People 
who have to look after twins can’t be expected to say 


their prayers.” Marilla decided that Anne’s religious training must be begun at once. 
“ You must say your prayers while you are under my roof, Anne.” 

“Why, of course, if you want me to,” assented Anne cheerfully. “I’d do anything 
to oblige you. But you'll have to tell. me’what to say'this once. After I get into bed 
I'll imagine out a real nice prayer to say always. I believe that it will be quite inter- 
esting, now that I come to think of it.” She knelt at Marilla’s knee and looked up 

ravely. 
. Marilla felt more embarrassed than ever. She had intended to teach Anne “* Now 
I lay me down to sleep.” But she had the glimmerings of a sense of humor—which 
is simply another name for a sense of the fitness of things; and it suddenly occurred 
to her that that simple little prayer, sacred to white-robed childhood at motherly knees, 
was entirely unsuited to this witch of a girl who knew and cared nothing about God’s 
love, since she had never had it translated to her through the medium of human love. 

“ You’re old enough to pray for yourself, Anne,” she said. “ Just thank God for 
your blessings and ask Him humbly for the things you want.” 

“ Well, I'll do my best,” promised Anne, burying her face in Marilla’s lap. Gracious 
Heavenly Father—that’s the way the ministers say it in church, so I suppose it’s all 
right in a private prayer, isn’t it?’ she interjected. “Gracious Heavenly Father, I 
thank Thee for the White Way of Delight and the Lake of Shining Waters and 
Bonny and the Snow Queen. I’m extremely grateful for them. And that’s all the 
blessings I can think of just now to thank Thee for. As for the things I want, they’re 
so numerous that it would take a great deal of time to name them all, so I will only 
mention the two most important. Please let me stay at Green Gables; and please let 
me be good-looking when I grow up, I remain, | 

“ Yours respectfully, | 
“ ANNE SHIRLEY.” 

Poor Marilla was preserved from complete collapse by remembering that it was not 
irreverence, but simply ignorance on the part of Anne that was responsible for this 
extraordinary petition. She tucked the child up in bed, vowing that she should be 
taught a prayer the next day, and was leaving the room with the light when Anne 
called her back. : 

“ I’ve just thought of it now. I should have said,‘ Amen’ in place of ‘ yours respect- 
fully,’ shouldn’t I? the way the ministers do. I’d forgotten it, but I felt a prayer 
should be finished off in some way, so I put in the other: Do you suppose it will make 
any difference ?” 

“TT don’t suppose it will,” said Marilla, 
Good night.” 

Marilla retreated to the kitchen, set the candle on the table, and glared at Matthew. 

“Matthew Cuthbert, it’s about time somebody adopted that child and taught her some- 
thing. She’s next door to a heathen. Will you believe that she never said a prayer 
in her life till to-night? She shall go to Sunday-school just as soon as I can get some 
clothes made for her. I foresee that I shall have my hands full. Well, we can’t get 
through this world without our share of trouble. I’ve had a pretty easy life of it so 
far, but my time has come at last and I suppose I'll have to make the best of it.” 


“Go to sleep now like a good child. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ANNE’S BRINGING-UP IS BEGUN. 


For reasons known to herself, Marilla did not tell Anne that she was to stay at 
Green Gables until the next afternoon. During the forenoon she ‘kept the child busy 
and- watched her with a keen eye. By noon she had concluded that Anne was smart 
and obedient, willing to work and quick to learn ; her most serious shortcoming seemed 
to be a tendency to fall into day-dreams in the middle of a task and forget all about it 
until she was sharply recalled to earth bya reprimand or a catastrophe. 

When Anne had finished washing the dinner dishes she confronted Marilla with the 
air and expression of one determined to learn the worst. Her thin little body trembled 
from head to foot; her face flushed and her eyes dilated until they were almost black ; 
she clasped her hands tightly and said in an imploring voice : 

“ Oh, please, Miss Cuthbert, won’t you tell me if you are going to send me-away or 
notr I’ve tried to be patient, but I really feel that I cannot bear not knowing any 
longer. It’s a dreadful feeling. Please tell me.” ao 

“You haven’t scalded the dish-cloth in.clean hot water as I‘told you to do,” said 
Marilla. Go and do it before you ask any more questions, Anne.” 

Anne attended to the dish-cloth. Then returned to Marilla and fastened imploring 
eyes on the latter’s face, | | 3 

“ Well,” said Marilla, “I suppose I might as well tell you. Matthew and I have 
decided to keep you—that is, if you will try to be a good girl and show yourself grate- 
ful. Why, child, whatever is the matter?” ae 

“T’m crying,” said Anne in bewilderment. “I can’t think why. I’m glad as glad 
can be. Oh, glad doesn’t seem the right word at all. I was glad about the White 
Way and the cherry blossoms—but this! Oh, it’s more than glad. I’m so happy. 


I'll try to be so good. It will be up-hill work, for Mrs. Thomas often told me’I was 


desperately wicked. However, I'll do my very best.. But why am I crying?” 
“ T suppose it’s because you’re excited and worked up,” said Marilla disapprovingly. 
« Sit down on that chair and try to calm yourself. You both cry and laugh‘too 


easily. Yes, you can stay here and we will try to do right by you... You must go to. 


school; but it isn’t worth while for you to start before September,” » 

“What am I to call you?” asked Anne. “Shall I say Miss Cuthbert ?” 

“ No; you call me just plain Marilla. I’m not used to being called. Miss Cuthbert 
and it would make me-nervous. Everybody, young and old, in Avonlea calls me 
Marilla except the minister.” | Ake 

“ I’d love to call you Aunt Marilla,” said Anne wistfully. ‘ I’ve never had an aunt 
or any relation at all—not even a grandmother. It would make me feel as if I really 
belonged to you. Can’t I call you Aunt Marilla?” 

“No. I’m not your aunt and I don’t believe in calling people names that don’t be- 
long to them.” — 

« But we could imagine you were my aunt.” 

“I don’t believe in imagining things,” retorted Marilla. ‘“ When the Lord puts us 
in certain circumstances He doesn’t mean for us to imagine them away. And that re- 
minds me. Go into the sitting-room, Anne, and bring me out the illustrated card that’s 
on the mantelpiece. The Lord’s Prayer is on it and you'll devote your spare time this 
afternoon to learning it. There’s to be no more of such praying as I heard last night.” 

“ T suppose I was very awkward,” said Anne apologetically, “ but then, you see, I’d 
never had any practice. I thought out a splendid prayer after I went to bed. But I 
couldn’t remember one word when I woke up this morning. I’m afraid I’ll never be 
able to think out another as good. Somehow, things never are so good when they’re 
thought out a second time. Have you ever noticed that?” 

“ Here is something for you to notice, Anne. When I tell you to do a thing I want 
you to obey me at once, go and do as I bid you.” 

Anne departed for the sitting-room across, the hall; after waiting ten minutes 
Marilla laid down her knitting and marched after her with a grim expression. She 
found Anne standing before a picture hanging on ‘the wall between the two windows, 
with her hands clasped behind her, her face uplifted, and her eyes astar with dreams. 


The white and green light strained through apple-trees and clustering vines outside 


fell over the rapt figure with a half-unearthly radiance. 

“Anne, whatever are you thinking of ?” demanded Marilla sharply. 

Anne came back to earth with a start. 

« That,” she said, pointing to the picture—*“ Christ Blessing Little Children ’—and 
I was just imagining I was one of them—that I was the little girl in the blue dress, 
standing off by herself in the corner’as if she didn’t belong to anybody. She looks 
lonely and sad. I guess she hadn’t any father or mother of her own. But she wanted 
to be blessed, too, so she just crept shyly up hoping nobody would notice her—except 
Him, I know just how'she felt. Her heart must have beat and her hands must have 

i Continued on page 20 
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“See the shadow the 300k 
throws across my waist? it’s 
dike the shadow caused by the 
metal burner or tank of your 
light—with this aifference, ]can 
take awaythebookand get direct, 
Shadowlesslight. Scethe point?” 


MORE LIGHT 


—where more light is needed— 

that’s what The Angle Lamp 

ives, It is oil lighting at its 

_ best with the smoke, odor 

and bother eliminated. by 

- new methods, It throws up- 

on book or table a direct 

shadowless light delightful ‘to 

read or work by. - 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


“resembles a handsome gas chandelier in its appearance _ 
and in its convenience. It is Highted and extinguished 
like gas. eae be turned up full or turned low without 
odor, Safely filled while burning. - Requires filling once 
or twice a week. Floods every corner of the room witha 
ener. light. Costs about 3 cents per week, 
ade in 32 varieties, a style to suit every need and taste, 


a 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Send for our Catalog ‘‘12’’ and our proposition for 80. daya’trial, 
Let us show you why this oil-burning lamp is used by thousands 
of such particular people as Mrs. Grover Cleveland, the Goulds, 
Carnegies, etc., for lighting their homes and estates, 


ANGLE MFG. CO., 159-161 W. 24th St., New York. 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our 1910 Catalogue — the most beautiful and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—a book of 200 pages 
—700 photo engravings from nature—8 superb colored and 
duotone platés of vegetables and flowers. It is a mine of 
‘information of everything in gardening either for pleasure or for 
_ profit, and embodies the results of sixty years’ experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following liberal. 


“Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who en- 
closes Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail the catalogue and also send 
free of charge our famous 50 cent ““HENDERSON” COLLE 


CTION 

_ OF SEEDS, containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant. 

| Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; Henderson’s Big 
Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and Henderson’s Blood Turnip Beet in a © 
coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our — 
Garden Guide and Record, which we consider one of our most weiksibe 
-* publications. A book of condensed cultural information of which one of our 
customers who has had an advance copy, says: ‘‘It is the most complete, 
concise and comprehensive book of its kind. ’ 


35 & 37 
CORTLAND Sr. 
" NEw YorK City 


PETER HENDERSON & Co 


MENS TRIPLE 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere . 
a Send for Catalogue ‘‘ N-16 ° showing all designs. | 


ROGERS BROS. 


‘ 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
. (International Silver Co., Successor) 


! 


‘ HARTER OAK PATTERN 


Net 


TA 


i 
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SILVER PLATED BUTTER KNIFE 
Premium No. 229 . 


Given with the Housewife for one year for 60 cents, or Given Free for a club of Two yearly Sub- 
scribers at 35 cents each, or Four Subscribers at 25 cents each, Price, without Subscriptions, 35 
cents each. 


This Butter Knife is more than seven inches in length and is Triple Silver Plated. It 
Is securely packed in a neat silverware box and is sent postpaid. 


Address The Housewife, 52 Duane Street, New York. 


Stir him up! Scold if neces- 


sary! Make him change the BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 


color of his gray mustache. Gives a rich brown or black. All Druggists, 50 cts. 


1 


‘ 


_ Beginning Betimes With J9J0. 

O you know there is a decided difference between 
time as you mark it and as it exists in the pub- 
lishers’ world? For instance, somewhere be- 
-. tween the middle of December and the first of 

January you will be reading this paragraph. Now, as it 

is being written down it is the gth of November to be 

exact, but so far as work on THE HOUSEWIFE is con- 
cerned Christmas is over and little 1g1o just beginning 
to peep over the horizon. In order that THE HousE- 

WIFE for January may be on time in reaching you—and 
all good housewives are prompt in keeping appointments 

—work on this particnlar number began early in the Sum- 

mer. Your New Year stories were selected in August, 

your pictures drawn only a week or So later. 
ing, for the cover with its two North Pole youngsters 
perched on their New Year snowball was a delightfully 
cooling sight when it arrived one sultry day with the 
thermometer away up inthe top of the tube. Round 
about Thanksgiving the printers will be turning off the 
last of THE HOousEwiFE’s New Year pages, and away 
ahead of all this the paper and ink was contracted for. 

Do you wonder we entreat you to be prompt in sending 

in your subscriptions so we can tell for how large a fam- 

ily we must provide? If you good housekeepers did 

not know how many are going to sit down to your 

New Year dinner you would go sadly amiss in your 

marketing, and your family, even with guests added, 

is many hundreds of thousands times smaller than 

ours. » a i 

The beginning of the year is when we like to have 
all the family gathered in one big circle, ready to 
start off on another twelve months’ journey together, 
certain that no one is left behind who wanted to go 
along, that no one is going to miss the good things 
coming each month; therefore if you are not already 
a subscriber, or if you have not renewed your sub- 
scription, please, for your own benefit and for our 
official assistance, attend to the matter promptly. 
You should begin the New Year thriftily, therefore 
send in three other subscriptions with your own 
so each of you will receive THE HousEwIFE for one 
year for twenty-five cents, thus saving each of you 
ten cents on the subscription price, which is thirty- 
five cents, at regular rates. 

It is our custom in the January number to call 
your attention to our method of handling subscrip- 
tions, and a reference at any time to this notice will 
explain just when each subscription begins. All 
subscriptions received between October Ist and 
March ist begin with the January number. Those 
received between March Ist and May Ist begin 
with the April number. Those received between 
May Ist and August Ist begin with the July num- 
ber, and those received between August Ist and 
October Ist begin with the Septembernumber. All 
who wish their addresses changed should give us 
six weeks’ notice, as the addressing of the wrappers 
begins several weeks in advance of mailing. 

And now, having cleared up all the business de- 
tails on the new leaf so you and ourselves can turn 
it over with a clear conscience, the Publishers and 
the Editor and the rest of the business part of THE 
HOUSEWIFE family unite in wishing the members at 
large a very Happy New Year and a long continu- 
ance of our mutual friendly relations. LD, 
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The Wife’s Share 


HE “average” man, the man that we meet every 
day, has few, if any of the characteristics of the 


miser. When he is among his fellows he is the 
embodiment of liberality. If he wants anything 
very badly, and he can find any way to secure it, he usu- 
ally gets it, whether it be a new tie, or a new automobile. 


Follow him to his own home, however—listen to the ex- 


cuses he can evolve to keep his money in his own pocket 
—and you might find some difficulty in recognizing him 
as the same person who proved himself so free a 
“spender” at the club, or in the cafe. 

. There are some persons with whom niggardliness has 
become constitutional—a vice that cannot be mastered— 
but, fortunately for the happiness of the world, they rep- 
résent the very small minority and have little in common 


with~the~individuals of- whom we are speaking, the man ~ 


who, liberal though he may be elsewhere, does not hesi- 
tate to practice his small economics at home. There 
are probably many causes behind the mass of marital un- 
happiness that exists in the world to-day, but if we could 
get down to the actual bottom of the matter it is not at 
all unlikely that we should find that the question of 
money—the wife’s difficulty in extracting coin from an 
ae unwilling husband— is very 
often the direct cause of the 
misery of both. 
Most people take far too 
~ much for granted at the time of 
marriage. During the days that 
precede the ceremony — in the 


The paint- ° 


blissful period of the honeymoon—they are too happy to 
deem it possible that any cause for misunderstanding 
could ever arise between them. If the bride-of-a-day 
wants for anything, the groom-of-a-day is only too glad 
to procure it for her, and the purchase of these articles 
gives him so much delight, that the question of an allow- 
ance is the last one to be considered by either. 

But when, at last, the honeymoon is at an end, and the 
bride and groom have descended to things earthly once 
more, the question of buying and giving begins to assume 
a different aspect. If in his heart the husband knows 
that the wife ought to have an allowance, he is likely to 
postpone the arrangement with the procrastinating 
thought that he wil give her money whenever she needs 
it. It does not seem to occur to him that he has placed 
her in a most humiliating position—that she is confronted 
with the disagreeable alternative of playing the supplicant 
cr of becoming a criminal in order that she may secure 
something that really belongs to her. In the strictest 


sense of the word, marriage is a partnership. _ In this 
partnership the husband is the busy head of the concern, 
wlio keeps a balance in the bank and who is expected to 
see that all financial affairs ran smoothly. Responsible 
as his part may be, however, the wife, too, has duties and 
responsibilities that are by no means trivial in character. 


By Theodosia Garrison 


A little New Year was born to-night 
(Hark, hark to the people singing !) 
And the moment that opened his eyes to light 
Set the bells of his cities ringing, ringing, 
In a thousand steeples ringing. 


Ah, you who reign in the Old Year's place, 
Is it glad you come or sighing, 
Since your father heard ere they covered his 
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face 
The sound of the people crying—crying, 
Of a weary people crying ? 


Yours is the promise of good to be, 
The joy of a hope beguiling. 
Ah, make of our trust a certainty— 


For I think you come to us smiling, smiling, 


Upon her depend the success or failure of the home-life. 
Upon her devolves the duty of seeing that the husband 
obtains proper food, proper rest, and proper recreation, 
without which he would soon be unable to sustain the 
burden of business cares that rest upon his shoulders. 
By bearing these: responsibilities in mind, and by minis- 
tering to him attentively, she is playing a most important 


part in the firm’s operations. If she has played this part 
well, and women who have not been snubbed into silence 
usually try to assist their husbands, there is no moral 
reason why she should not have her share in the profits 
of the firm. 

In plain, every-day English this means that a woman 
ought to have an allowance, however small it must be, 
for it is imposslble for any woman to maintain her self- 
respect when she is obliged—whenever she wants a dime 
or a nickel—to choose between becoming a common beg- 
gar or a common sneak-thief; to choose between trying 
to extract the money by cajolery or taking it surrepti- 
tiously from the sum that has been entrusted to her to 
pay the household bills, j. K. M. 


SFT 


OMEN’S fashions are strange and wonderful. 


When Fashion Menaces Health 
One disappointed firm saved its credit and 
acquired a wonderful reputation by gulling 


the women of two continents into buying 


outlandish hats that servant girls in Paris refused to 
wear. This was “fashion.” The “Ig1o styles” are as 
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much unlike “1Igo0g styles” as possible, since the tailors 
who create them are naturally determined that a suit 
made in one season shall be “out of style” the next. _ 
Somehow or other, while the lasts of women’s shoes 
change from year to year, high heels (which also remain 
expensive) continue to be “in style.” It is still fashion- 
able for a woman to emulate in her walk a kangaroo ; 
to throw her weight on her instep and, break down the 
arch; to run the risk of fracturing a leg every time she 
climbs or descends the stairs or crosses the street. Doc- 
tors have advised and commanded for years—but’ the 
fashions still hold sway. 3 | 
A short time ago a woman, in stepping from a New 
York street car, fell, injuring herself severely. A suit 
was atonce brought against the traction company, which 
was completely exonerated by the jury forthe reason that 
the woman was wearing high-heeled shoes. Readers of 
the newspapers very probably commented on another in- 
stance of the selfishness of a “soulless corporation,” 
when they might better have remarked upon the folly of 
the woman. : 2 
French heels make a woman look neither attractive nor 
dignified. If every woman acted upon this fact she 
would acquire at the same time a bit of good sense and, 
perchance, a modicum of good health, E. H. 


GSTS 


(Calmness Versus Impulse. 


HERE is a raw material in humanity called 
impulse or enthusiasm: and some people, 
proud of possessing this spasmodic excel- 
lence, talk glibly of their “good impulses,” 

their “noble impulses,” their “ generous impulses,” 
when in fact the majority of impulses are neither 
good nor noble, and are, of all guides in human 
affairs, the most questionable. Impulses do not 
come from settled principles, but rather from a loose 
habit of mind— the kind of mind that just drifts 
along, ready to accept any new suggestion as an 
“impulse,” an “inspiration,” a “command.” Such 
emotional, erratic folk, no matter how good their 
impulses, are not to be considered for a moment in 
comparison with cool, consistent people, who through 
well-considered plans do noble, enduring work, just 
as much this year as next, just as well one place as 
another. 

Ministers of the gospel are constantly finding out 
what an uncertain quantity good impulse is to de- 
pend upon; seldom does it materialize into good 
actions, but is an evanescent pretender to righteous- 
ness, telling more flattering falsehoods than Hope 
ever told. Impulse and enthusiasm are but rudi- 
mentary virtues and seldom available for any real 
good work. Those who are of service in spiritual 
or temporal work are the ones who are never hurried 
or flurried, never in haste yet never too late. They 
are notcreatures of impulse but of due consideration, 
and whether they are going to keep a momentous 
appointment, to get a high office or a sum of money 
or merely to catch a train, they are perfectly cool and 
always on time. 

Unfortunately these calm grand natures are not 
of indigenous growth, and few of us attempt to cul- 
tivate them. If we took more time to think we would 
be less impulsive, less shallow, more reasonable. If 
we made less haste we should make more speed. 
“Slow and sure win the race” is an old proverb 
embodying a great truth. a 

The impulsive person never gets at the bottom of 
things ; never gives an impartial judgment; never is mas- 
ter of any difficult situation; for the power of deliber- 
ation, of eliminating personal likes and dislikes, of wait- 
ing, of knowing when to wait and when to move, isa 
power invariably linked with a cool head and a clear, 
calm will. None of these grand qualities come at the 
call of impulse. Even good impulses are of no practical 
value until crystallized into good deeds. Without this 
result the impulse or the intention to do great things 
may be a serious spiritual danger. Those who say “I 
cannot,” are those who think “I will not,” besides which 
there are higher powers that wait to help our infirmities. 
Paul did not hesitate to pray for the removal of his. phy- 
sical infirmity, and the “ sufficient ” grace that was prom-. 
ised him will be just as freely given to us. Indeed, we 
may safely rest the question here, for this is our great 
encouragement and consolation; the Divine Help.. It 
will keep all in perfect peace whotrust in it. Forethought 
and preparation, realizing what is likely to happen and 
what is best to be done, these are the great real helps to 
coolness and calmness, and when joined with the exér- 
cising of the will can work miracles, and the strength 
of the will, of self control grows with the effort. To 
control others one must first be. . 7 
able to control one’s self. But | 
let no soul satisfy itself with 
merely impulses and designs, 
forgetting what place of inef: 
fectual regret is’ paved with” 
good intentions. A. B. 


CHAPTER VL. (CONTINUED.) 


O SAY that Serena was astonished when 
- she opened the door of her room and 


is to express her feelings far too mildly. 
She stood still and stared. 

* Good evening, Serena,” purred Annette, in 
quite her old manner. “I don’t wonder that 
you are astonished, but I’ve come to havea 
talk with you. Is there a room near here where 
we can be alone?” 

“T—I presume you may come in here,”’ fal- 
tered the puzzled Mrs. Dott 

“ No, I don’t want to be seen in your room. 
This is a purely personal matter and your 
friends will be running in and out. Oh, yes, 
they will; they are sure to. Phelps and I 
stopped at the Trumet House in the old days, 
before we could afford a better hotel, and, if I 
remember correctly, there is a small parlor on 
the floor below this. Let us go down there. 
We must hurry, for it is almost time for the 
convention to begin.” 

With her eyes fixed upon the diamond pins 
which fastened the Honorable Annette’s lace 
collar at the back, Serena wonderingly fol- 
lowed that lady to the little parlor on the fourth 
floor. It was unoccupied and they took seats 
in the most retired corner. Then Mrs. Boun- 
derby cleared her throat, nervously twisted the 
chain of her lorgnette and spoke. 

“‘Serena,’’ she said, “I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings; of course you know that. But 
you must realize that you have no real chance 
at all for the presidency. We all like you, of 
course, but it is ridiculous to suppose that the 
wife of a former shopkeeper in a country town 
can compete with the wife of an ex-member of 
the legislature, one who has for years been ac- 
customed to lead: in women’s club work and 
has influential friends everywhere. I am treas- 
urer of the Headquarters Chapter now and its 
members have influence beyond all others, In 
order to spare you that humiliation and because 
Llike you, my dear, in spite of your ingratitude 
to: me, I have called to promise a compromise. 
You can tell your followers—there aren’t many 
of them—that your conscience will not permit 
you to oppose such a friend as I have been to 
you. Then you can publicly resign in my favor, 
ad all my followers will vote for you as first 
vice-president. You can count upon attaining 
that office and later on, when I have'served my 
term, perhaps. . .” - 

-. The remainder of that interview will not be 
recorded. Both ladies talked, singly and to- 
gether. It ended at the door of the parlor. 

“« What ails you, madam,” declared Serena, 
vehemently, “is fear. You know that I have 


a’majority of the votes and you are desperately © 


trying to trap me with ridiculous ‘compromise,’ 
as you call it. You are beaten, in spite of your 
underhand trickery and I. am amazed at your 
impudence. Good night.” 

Mrs. Bounderby’s rotund countenance was 
as_ crimson as the roses in her hat. ‘“ You— 
you upstart!’’ she ejaculated. “Oh, why didI 
lower myself so far as to come near you ?” 

“T don’t know, madam,’’ was thecalm reply. 
“Goodness knows I didn’t invite you. " 

The baffled proposer of compromise marched 
away, scorn and contempt in every line of her 
figure. She descended in the elevator, glanced 
at theclock and then hurried from the hotel by 
way of the “ ladies’ entrance.’ 

- Serena, indignant but more than ever sure of 
her election, donned her cloak and hat and de- 


parted for the convention hall, forgetting in her 


haste to lock the door. Her husband had as- 
sured her that a carriage would be waiting by 
the “ ladies entrance,” but there was none there. 
She found another at the corner, however, and 
reached the hall at eight thirty-five, a trifle late, 
but in. time to be accorded an ovation by the 
assembled delegates as she marched grandly 
up the aisle to the platform. She glanced to- 
ward the corner of the spectator’s gallery, 
where a seat had been reserved for her hus- 
band. Mr. Dott had not yet arrived. 
“Serena removed her wraps and took her seat 
amid the Brockboro officers. All the officers, 


state and division and chapter, had places on. 


the platform, and the display of gowns and 
bonnets. was gorgeous. The audience was 
scarcely less resplendent, and the galleries were 
only alap behind, except where, at infrequent 
intervals, there sat a dejected man in solemn 
black like a mourner. The Honorable B. Phelps 
Baunderby was one of these. 
--The officers of the Headquarters Chapter 
were in the front row onthe stage. .Serena 
recognized most of them. There was the presi- 
dent, the vice-president, the secretary, and then 
an empty chair. That chair was evidently re- 
served for the treasurer and Mrs. Bounderby 
had said that she was now treasurer of the 
Headquarters Chapter. Where was the Hon- 
orable Annette? | 
. The retiring president, a Miss Dorcas Ham- 
merton of Scarwell, was addressing the assem- 
bly. She: had paused during the welcome to 
Serena, ‘but»now she continued. Her speech 
was aimed at members of the opposite sex, and 
eyery time she fired a paragraph she brought 
down a man. Judging by the apparent age of 
Miss Hammerton, and her lack of physical 
charm, one would have supposed her acquaint- 
ance with the miserable male to be limited, but 
she appeared to have ‘his -vices catalogued and 
afphabetically arranged. 


faced the Honorable Mrs. Bounderby, 
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Then Miss Dorcas discussed the labors to be 
performed by the convention. Chief among 
these was the election of a president to succeed 
her unworthy self. She could step down gladly, 
knowing that the standard bearer, whoever 
might be chosen, was worthy and competent 
to lead the glorious fight. Tremendous ap- 
plause from both the Dott and Bounderby fac- 
tions, each of which accepted the compliment 
as applying to its leader. After a full half hour 
of such trumpet calls the meeting was declared 
open for nominations for president. But where 
was the Honorable Annette Bounderby ? 

Annette’s prolonged absence was causing 
considerable worry to her supporters. The 
officers of the Headquarters Chapter were 
bustling about, whispering excitedly to Mrs. 
Chamberlain and other Bounderby partisans. 
One woman hurriedly left the hall. Evidently 
a messenger had been sent to the candidate’s 
hotel. 

Then Mrs. Daniels rose to nominate Serena 
Dott. She had a typewritten address, of some 
twenty pages, and she read it slowly and with 
many gestures. Serena, as she listened, might 
have been impressed with the fact chat she was 
a concentrated example of every talent and vir- 
tue were it not for'the fact that she had heard 
it all before and had even helped in preparing 
that very speech.” When, at the twentieth page, 
the candidate’s name was sprung, the applause 
lasted six minutes by the clock. 

Then Hannah Maria Chamberlain nomin- 
ated Annette Bounderby, and it became appar- 
ent that Annette also was a paragon. Mrs. 


Chamberlain spoke without notes, and seemed | 


almost as if she was talking against time. Her 
address consumed nearly three-quarters of an 
hour.. When she stopped, presumably for lack 
of breath, and the cheers were ringing from 
floor to rafters, the watchful Serena noticed 
that the treasurer’s chair was still empty. Mrs. 
Bounderby had not arrived. 

There were seconding speeches, and all sorts 
of speeches: Almost everybody spoke, or so it 
seemed; and the Bounderby speeches were 
always lengthy. And the Bounderby delegates 
grew more and more nervous. 

But at length President Hammerton an- 
nounced that the balloting would begin. Then 
the vice-president of the Headquarters Chapter 
rose and obtained the floor. She stated that, 
for some unexplained reason, the leading can- 
didate, the candidate of the undoubted major- 
ity; had. not yet reached the hall. A messen- 
ger sent to the lady’s hotel had returned with 
the news that she had left her room, presuma- 
bly for the convention, at half past seven, Her 
friends feared that some accident had befallen 
her. Was it fair that the voting should go on, 
under thecircumstances ? When such an honor 
was to be bestowed upon a deserving head, that 
head should be present to receive the crown. 
On behalf of the friends of Mrs. Bounderby, 
therefore, she begged the consent of the con- 
vention that the voting be postponed until the 
forenoon session of the following day. 

At the conclusion of. this speech Mrs. Lake 
rose to protest against the unheard of proposi- 
tion just advanced. The “majority” candi- 
date had not been so sure of her majority only 
a short time since. She had visited her oppo- 
nent with proposals for compromise. This did 
not look like the confidence of a deserved and 
certain winner. Was it not rather the fear of a 
discredited loser? No, the voting must go on. 
Because a candidate was afraid to hear the ver- 
dict was no reason why that verdict should not 
be rendered. 

On the first ballot Mrs. Dott had thirty-one 
more votes than Annette. On the second this 
number had swelled to thirty-nine. The land- 
slide had begun. Serena glanced in triumph 
at the gallery. Alpheus was not there as he 
had promised to be. 

The voting was about to begin for the third 
time, when suddenly there was a commotion at 
the door, the main entrance to the hall. The 
commotion increased ; all heads swung around 
to look. Then there were cheers and a storm 
of hand-clapping, which subsided into a buzz 
of amazement, as a singular figure, supported 
on each side by an excited delegate, rushed 
wildly up the main aisle. 

It ‘was Mrs. B. Phelps Bounderby, the long 
expected. But what a Mrs. Bounderby! Her 
velvet hat was over one ear, the ostrich plumes 
flapping like distress signals. Her elbow gloves 
were in ribbons and her hair was coming down, 
Above the hum of wonderment all about her 
she could be heard screaming for recognition 
by the chair. : 

She was given the recognition. She would 
have obtained it from the audience even though 
the president had said no. . Every woman in 
that hall—with the possible exception of Serena 
Dott—was simply mad with a curiosity that 


could not be checked by rule or precedent. 


Annette tumbled up the steps to the Stage, 
tearing her gown in a new place, but paying no 
attention to the damage. She stood in the 


center of the platform and held up the iaea 
gloves for silence. Without salutation or pre- 
lude she began. 

“T have been the victim of a dastardly out- 
rage,” she cried. “An attempt has been made 
to prevent my attending this meeting to-night 
and my election to the presidency. I call upon 
the women here, as women, to hear what I 
have to say and judge for themselves.”’ 

There was another murmur from the excited 
audience. Then silence—dead silence. ' Mrs. 
Bounderby gulped, pushed a lock of hair out 
of her eyes, and went on. 

“This evening, at a quarter to eight, I called 
upon a member of our Band—a prominent 
member, one now present in this hall—at her 
room in a certain hotel in this city. My object 
in calling was—’’ she choked, hesitated and then 
added hurriedly—“ was to propose to her a plan 
whereby she might be recognized by our Soci- 
ety. I—I—had pity for that woman’s ambition. 
I had been the means of bringing her into our 
work. I was her first patron when she emerged 
from poverty and—and commonplace ob- 
scurity.’’ 

Here Mrs. Dott, with a very red face, bounced 
out of her chair as if to protest; but she was 
pulled back again, and subsided, trembling. 

“JT proposed,” declared Annette, ‘ta plan 
whereby the annihilation of her ridiculous am- 
bitions might be made less hard for her. She 
heard me with scorn and dismissed me with 
contumely. I left with pity for her in my 
heart.” She paused again, shook a trembling 
finger at her hearers, and went on. “I des- 
cended in the elevator and proceeded to the 
street door, to the ladies’ entrance. There, at 
the edge of the sidewalk, stood a closed car- 
riage with its driver beside it. ‘Carriage for 
the convention, ma’am?’ said he. I looked at 
my watch; it was then after eight. I stepped 
into that carriage. The driver closed the door. 
Women—friends—I had entered the trap pre- 
pared forme! Its jaws had closed!” © She 
brought the palms of the tattered gloves to- 
gether with a ringing slap. The sensation on 
floor and platform was tremendous. In the 
galleries people were hanging over the railings 
to see and hear the speaker. 

“Tn that carriage,” continued Annette, im- 
pressively, “I was driven for what seemed 
hours. I became alarmed. I tried to raisethe 
windows; they could not be raised. Itriedthe 
door; it was locked. I called to the driver; he 
did not answer. At last the carriage stopped 
and the door was opened. Before me was a 
building, apparently a hotel. A man ap- 
proached. 

“<*Tt’s allright, ma’am,’” he on) “ *Vou’re to 
step right upstairs. The committee’s waiting 
for you.’” 

“T was relieved. I did not understand, but 
I thought something important had transpired 
and some meeting must have been called at 
which my attendance was necessary. To my 
bewildered questioning I received no replies. 
The man bade me hurry as the committee had 
waited a long time. He led me up a dark flight 
of stairs and pushed me into a room. The 
door closed behind me and I heard the click of 
alock. ‘lhe room wasempty. The plot had 
succeeded. I was a prisoner!” 

The entire audience was now on its feet, 
lis ‘ening breathlessly. 

_"riends and sister members,’’ cried An- 
nette, “hear the rest.. Luckily I had my purse 
with me.. With its contents I bribed the waiter 
who brought me food. I climbed down the 
fire escape as he directed. I walked through 
bushes and across fields. At last I saw a trol- 
ley car and, although the conductor protested 
because of my appearance, I took that car and 
I am here.” 

She interrupted the frantic applause which 
followed this declaration, by another wave of 
the gloves. 

**'To those who ask me if I know the author 
of this outrage,” she screamed, {her agitation 
growing greater with each sentence, “I shall 
answer nothing. I make no accusations. There 
was but one person in the world, besides my, 
friends here present, who knew that I was to 
visit that hotel before coming here. He—this 
person knew—and when I beat upon the door 
of my prison and demanded to be let out, I was 
told—I was told—Oh, nothing on this earth 
shall tempt me to divulge what I was told! It 
was too dreadful! too unbelievable. I—” And 
then Annette really fainted. 

Chaos followed. Mrs. Chamberlain and 
others bore Mrs. Bounderby toa dressing room. 
President Hammerton alternately rapped for 
order and turned to talk with those about her. 
Serena Dott, pale and shaking, was fiercely de- 
manding to be heard. She wished to know if 
any one present, who £believed this most im- 
probable story, dared accuse her of being con- 
cerned in the attempt—but no one paid the 
slightest attention to her. Suddenly from the 
dressing room returned Hannah Maria Cham- 
berlain. She rushed to the center of the stage 
and screamed for silence. 

“Listen! listen all!” she cried. ‘“ You must 
listen! you shall! The persecuted saint who 
has just addressed you refuses to speak further. 
But I will speak. Every one acquainted with 
Annette Pounserky: s home life knows what 
she has to bear. - Every forward step she has 
taken in our noble work has been opposed by 
the one from whom she has every right to expect 
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not to mention pains and discomfort. ' 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘ Vaseline’ Product 
22 State St., New York. 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 


Music 


Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music whether 
a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if you desire). 
for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cor- 
net, Sight Singing, or Mandolin will be given free to 
make our home study courses for these instruments 
known in your locality. “You: will get~one lesson 
weekly, and your only expense during the time you 
take the lessons will be the cost of postage and the 
music you use, which is small, Write at once. It 
will mean much to you to get our free booklet. It 
will place you under no obligation whatever to us if 
you never write again. You and your friends should 
know of this work. . Hundreds of our pupils write: 
‘© Wish I had known of your school before.”’ “ Have 
learned more in one term in my home with your 
weekly lessons-than in three terms with private 
teachers, and at a great deal less expense.” ‘“Every-: 
thing is so thorough and complete.” ‘“ The lessons 
are marvels of simplicity,and my 11 year old boy 
has not had the least trouble to learn.” , One minhis- 
ter writes: ‘* As each succeeding lesson comes Lam 
more and more fully persuaded I made’ no mistake . 
in becoming your pupil,” 

Established 1898—have thousands of pupils ives 
seven years of age to seventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you seid ie 
‘It will be sent by 
return mail free. Address'U. S: SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, Box 30, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


JAslachy 


THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS. 


“4 that her good looks—her success in society ¥ 
¥ —depend chiefly on her complexion, uses ¥ 
always that greatestof beautifiers,-Lablache. 

It keeps the skin smooth and velvety. Pre: 

vents redness, roughness and chaps caused ¥ 
by winter winds, and imparts 
> toits users the appearance of 
perennial youth. 
Refuse substitutes. They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
yw Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or 
6 by mail. Send 10c. forsample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 39 
ye 125 aon a St. Boston, Mass. 


COMBINATION 0 OFFER 
eG" VALENTINES “2 


‘Sample sao of each mailed for 25 cents . 
A special assortment of Valentine Post Cards for Dealers 
and Agents, 100 mailed for 60 cents. 


MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn, 


i 10 cents. 
* 10 cents. 


Hie 2 RING 

oA WE GIVE &. 
miums 
illustrated, and choice of 
_many other desirable pre- 
M miums for selling our RZ 

ai new improved Gold™ 
Eye Needles for hand sewing, Needles 
are used in every household and ours 
are easy sellers. With each 2 packages 
# of needles we give a nice Aluminum 
i Thimble. - Order today and get extra 
premium for promptness, We will send 
you 24 needle packages, and 12 thimbles. 
When soldsendour $1.20 and we will send 
premium you want and are entitled to. 


UNITED STATES SUPPLY -CO. 


GREENVILLE, PA. BOX95 B 
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That Bunion 


AN BE \ 


C 
CURED 


: We have cured thousands of painful stubborn 
bunions, but we do not want you to take our word 
for it. We want to send you absolutely free one of our 
Anti-Bunion Plasters, so you will learn for yourself 
what a great plaster itis. All you have to do is to write 
your name and address on the coupon below. Write 
for it today. 


TEAR ALONC THIS LINE 


Foot Remedy Co., 8500 west 26th Street, Chicago, 
Please mail without any obligation on my part and abso- 
lutely free, one of your Anti-Bunion Plasters. 
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CROOKED SPINES 
MADE STRAIGHT 


in your own home, without pain, inconvenience, or 
loss of time, by the famous Sheldon Method. : It 
has already cured and helped over 14,000 cases of 
spinal curvature 8 Fol age from six months to 
eighty years andover. Does away forever with the 
unyielding, torturing plaster of paris jacket. 

here {fs not &@ single case of spinal curvature In 
the world this method will not {mmeasurably bene- 
fit. Thirty days’ free trial given to all. 

Write us to-day, giving age, character of spinal 
trouble, and {its location, and you will receive free 
of all charge instruction and information of great 
value. Address 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO.,'293 13th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


RISK 1 CENT=- 
MAKE # 2200.00! 


a2) Korstad diditin 2 weeks. Hundreds makin 
= eonenal earnings the “Allen Way.” 
Ricnomah,. $2,300 in 60 Gaye sangioy 
e $115 first day.---Reese saw 60 people sold 
Bi 55; result, $300. WE START YOU---Ex- 
rience don’t matter---Oredit given. 
trange apparatus. Gives every home 
bathroom for €6, Energizes Water. 
ODleanses almost automatically, New, 
exciting business. 1 cent---a 
postal---for proof, > 


L_ Allen Mfg. Co. 1623 Allen Bid. Toleda, 0. 


SEND NO MONEY... 2% 0z, 22 Inch $740 
Wetrustyoul2days Short Stem Switch 
Just send a lock of your hair and we will mail you this switch, 
an exact match, on approval—full 244 0z., 22 inch length, with ex- 
tra short stem made of fine quality human hair. On examination, if you find 
it a wonderful bargain and worth double, send 
us $1.40 in 12 days, or sell three switches 
and get your switch Free. Enclose 5c for 
postage. Blonde, Drab and Gray shades cost a 
little more. The $10,000 Della Carson Beauty 
Book and big illustrated catalog, showing com- 
Free on request. 
Dept. A. 264 
Chieago, ll. 


plete line of Hair Goods. 
CONNEY BROTHERS, 
1841 Wabash Avenne, 


Write Today. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
ot pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, 150 engravings, 
photos, 30 fine colored plates, describes £ 
65 leading varieties of land and water- 
fowls, gives low prices of stock, eggs, in- 
cubators, poultry supplies, etc. Calendar 
foreach month. How to care for poultry 
and all details. Only rocents. Send to-day. 


B. H. GREIDER, Hox 12, Rheems, Pa, 
AGENTS Meee IN (18 HOURS 


HIOSIBRY for men, women and children. Fast seller. 


J. R. Valentine sold 600 pairs in 50 hours. Experience 


unnecessa High School boy sold 36 boxes first day. 
Worn goods replaced free. Demand enormous. Don’t 
delay. Outfit free. Write at once for agency. 

THOMAS HOSIERY CO., 1984 Wayne St., DAYTON, 0. 


IC Sc issued. As always,the author- 


ity on what, how, when and where to plant. Sent FREE 


JAS. VICK’S SONS, Box 525, Rochester, N. Y. 


SELL TOBACCO and CIGARS 


Locally or traveling. Salary or commission. Experience 

unnecessary—we give full instructions. Address Moro- 

tock Tobacco Works, Box F 20, Danville, Virginia 

5 Fine POST CARDS FREE. 
Send only 2c stamp and receive ; 

5 colored Gold and Embossed vas 


Cards FREE, to introduce post card offer. 
. CAPITAL CARD CO., Dept. 64, Topeka, Kan- 


GARDEN AND FLORAL 
GUIDE for 1910 
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The Soaring of Serena 
Continued from page 15 


the greatest help and support. Sister members, 
I, too, accuse no one. I name no names. But 
I have just learned this fact and you may draw 
your own conclusions: When Mrs. Bounderby 
beat upon the door of that room and demand-. 
ed her freedom, she was answered with these 
words: ‘Don’t be scared, ma’am. You won’t 
be hurt. Your husband knows all about it. 
These are his orders.’ ”’ 

Silence. Then a roar of indignation and sur- 
prise. Through the bustle and confusion in 
the gallery a-man’s voice was heard shouting, 
“It’s a confounded lie!” The man was the 


| Ilonorable B. Phelps Bounderby and he con- 


tinued to shout and gesticulate until a police- 
man escorted him tothe exit. Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, when she could again be heard, continued. 

* T accuse no one,” she cried.. ‘“ But I ask 
you, fellow Band women, if such brutality shall, 
berewarded? Ifsuchan attempt shall suc- 
No! a thousand times No! Inthe 
name of right, in the name of outraged woman- 
hood, I demand justice. I demand that An-. 
nette Bounderby be unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the state division of the Radical Branch 
of the Women’s Advancement Band. I ask 
you—”’ 

The dazed Serena heard screams and cheers 
that seemed to last indefinitely. After atime 
she found herself on her feet making an inco- 
herent speech of protest. But this time, in- 
stead of the usual applause, there were pro- 
longed hisses. And then came the roll call of 
chapters. The A’s were all for Bounderby. 
So. the B’s until the name of Brockboro was 
called. And Mrs. Daniels—the “loyal’’ Mrs. 
Daniels—announced her chapter’s vote as 
“ Bounderby 21—Dott 1.” Five minutes later 
it was all over. Serena’s was the only dissent- 
ing voice Amidan uproar which surpassed 
all that which had gone before Annette Bound- 
erby was elected State President. 

Pale and friendless, Serena stood alone. No 
condoling handshakes, no sympathy, no friend- 
ly attentions were hers. For a moment she 
stood thus and then with a set face and an air 
of proud contempt she started for the door of 
the hall. And in her mind was but one wish, 
one longing; Oh, if only her husband were 
with her! She needed him so. 

Three tremendous cheers for Annettte 
Bounderby rang out as she went down the 
steps. 

She found a carriage, gave the driver his di- 
rections and was driven to the Turret House. 
And there, upon the table of her room, lay a 
telegram and a letter. 

These were the final straws. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH THE DOTT FAMILY RETURNS TO 
EARTH 

AT half past twelve that night the dozing 
elevator boy at the Turret House was aroused 
from his slumbers by an excited party of three 
people who desired to be taken to the fifth 
floor. One of the trio was a pallid nervous 
little man with side whiskers. 

“ Ts—is my wife—is Mrs. Dott in her room ?”’ 
demanded the little man. 

“Yes sir. She came in an hour or more ago.” 

“There, father! said Albertina, as they left 
the car and hurried along the quiet corridor. 
“Tt is all right after all, you see. And there’s 
a light burning too, so mother hasn’t gone to 
bed. Ill goin first and you must wait until I 
call you.” 

The .door of the Dott room was unlocked, 
Bertie turned the knob, opened the door and 
stepped inside. The listeners in the corridor 
heard an exclamation, a stifled scream and 
then voices in agitated conversation. 

“You poor ma,” said Bertie, a few minutes 
later, ‘don’t cry any more, that’s a,dear. It’s 
all right, I tell you. Everything is all right. 
Just listen now and let me explain. I—” 

“Then you’re not married,’’ cried Serena, 
heedless of all else for the moment. “ Say 
you're not married.” 

‘No, mother; I’m not married. I was to 
have been married in Atterbury this evening. 
It would have been a quiet wedding; only you 
and pa there. But pa upset everything by 
coming alone. So we gave it up until to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“ Gave what up?” 

“Our marriage. We shall be married as 
early as possible to-morrow, because we are to 
start on our wedding tour then. You see—” 

Serena’s spirit was as nearly broken as a 
spirit could be, but she had a remnant left. “ If 
you marry that Abercrombie creature,’’ she 
cried, * I’]] never—”’ 

“Oh, ma! don’t you understand yet! Here! 
let me introduce my husband that is to be.’’ 
She stepped to the door and opened it. ‘ You 
may come in now,” she said, quietly. 

Two persons entered the room. The first 
was Alpheus, nervous and pale, looking as un- 
like a desperate kidnapper as possible. The 
second was a broad-shouldered young man 
who smiled genially and held out his hand. 
“Good evening, Mrs. Dott,’’ he said. 

Serena sank down upon the edge of the bed. 
“John Doane!” she exclaimed. ‘ Why — 
why—” 

“You see, mother,’’ began Bertie, when at 
last Mrs. Dott was sufficiently recovered to 
comprehend anything, “the whole thing was 
just make-believe. You wouldn’t listen to me 
nor to father and, the way you were going on, 
I knew that you would soon get to be like that 


Mrs. Lake or Mrs. Bounderby, the kind of club 


woman who neglects home and everything else | 


for prominence and politics. Of course you 
didn’t know; you thought because they had 
money and fine clothes and talked fluently and 
grand, that they were genuine, I am a member 


-of two women’s clubs that count for something 


and I knew. So when pa said that the only 
person who might influence you was myself, I 
determinéd to give you an object lesson. 

* And then, mother,” went on Bertie, “I be- 
gan to go the Radical Branch pace heart and 
soul. -And didn’t I go it? Ipretended to like 
that awful Hopper girl and her set, and John 
and I pretended to quarrel—’ ~ 

*« Pretended ?” 

“Certainly. Oh, John was in it, too! He 
and I made our plans on that Sunday when he 
visited us and we’ ve corresponded ever since, al- 
though of course his letters didn’t come to the 
house; ‘that would have spoiled everything. 
And: I should have told pa, only he couldn’t 
keep a secret and so I didn’t dare trust him. 


And just as I was feeling that at last I had | 


reached the point where you would have to 


give up the Chapter to look out for me, father | 


brings in that Laban Ginn. And I couldn’t do 
anything with him although Azuba and I have 
been fellow conspirators for some time.” 
“ But—but that poet ?”’ gasped her mother. 
“Oh! he was part of the plan. 
mother, that you could believe I really cared 
for the creature, I—I loathe him, and, thank 


goodness, I’ve written him to-day telling him | 


exactly what I have always thought of him. 
But I had to pretend to like him, because he 
was just the object lesson I needed for you, 
ma. And when Laban camel was at my wits 
end to prevent your election to the presidency, 
until father happened to say that you didn’t 
really want the office, was tired and sick of it 
all, and only desired an excuse to be absent 
from the convention to-night. 

“Then I thought of this elopement idea. 
John and I were to be married soon anyway. I 
knew if I ran away and sent you word that I 
had gone to be married you would think I was 
to marry that—that poet. SoI arranged with 
Azuba, we eluded that sailor, Laban’s substi- 
tute—he was a blockhead if ever there was one 
—I went to Atterbury to meet John, who knew 
all about it, and Azuba sent my letter first and 
then her telegram. I knew if you received 
those you would start at once for Atterbury 
and miss the convention. Then someone else 
would be elected and you would be free. Of 
course when pa came alone we put. off the 
marriage and hurried back to you. But we 
shouldn’t have looked for you here at the hotel 
if we hadn’t met some Branch women at the 
station and learned that you were at the con- 
vention after all and—and the rest of it.” 

“ But — but,’’ stammered her bewildered 
mother. “ Why shouldn’t you think I was at 
the hotel? Where else should I be?” 

Albertina burst out laughing. John Doane 
smiled broadly. Mr. Dott did not smile. He 
was fidgeting in his chair and making dumb 
protests to his daughter. 

“Why, mother,” laughed Albertina, “ that’s 
the funniest part of it. You see pa had—”’ 

She caught sight of her father’s face. “Oh, 
well!” she added, “never mind that. It was 
nothing of importance, as matters turned out. 
At any rate you weren’t elected to the presi- 
dency, and I hope you don’t care, Mother, to 
please me, and for father’s sake and all, don’t 
go into politics any more; don’t. - Or at least, 
don’t go into them strong and with such people.” 

Serena drew a long breath. ‘“ With them ?” 
shecried. “The ungrateful, heartless wretches !” 
Then the full significance of the treasonable de- 
sertion of her most trusted friends came back 
to her and she turned to her husband with 
tears in her eyes. 

“To think,’’ she sobbed, “ only to think of 
their treating meso! Afterall I’ve done and 
all I’ve been through for them. And they 
preached, loyalty to me! Why, I have given 
up my home and you, and—and everything I 
had in the world, just for them, and now—”’ 

Alpheus crossed the room and sat down be- 
side his wife. He put his arm about her waist. 

“All cats, my dear,’’ he said, soothingly. 
“ All cats. They’re not worth worrying about.” 

“T almost made myself sick.. I never—never 

will attend another meeting. I shall resign 
from the Band to-night. And I’ll never join 
another club as long as I live.” 
« “Oh yes, you will, mother,” declared Alber- 
tina. ‘“ Join the other club there at Brockboro. 
They are the nicest, most genuine people. Mrs. 
Saunders is a perfect dear. She likes you and 
she’ll help you into real society if you want her 
to.” 

Her mother didn’t hear her. ‘“ Oh!” she 
cried, ‘“‘oh, Alpheus! isn’t there anyone in this 
world who can be trusted ?” 

And Mr. Dott smiled triumphantly. 
bet there is, Serena!” he affirmed. 
me for awhile and see.”’ 

“That kidnapping story was all a lie—I’m 
sure of it. Or, if it was true, she planned to be 
carried off herself. I don’t believe her husband 
had anything to do with it. Do you?” 

And Alpheus answered hastily. 

“T certainly don’t think he did, dearie; cer- 
tainly not !’’ he declared. 

* * + . . a 

Laban Ginn slept that night with the clear 
conscience of one whose duty is done. The 
paper which he bought next morning, however, 
sent him flying into the country without wait- 
ing for breakfast. 

He reached the harpooner’s retreat, and 
found its landlord in hiding in the barn. 
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The Highest 


Clean-ness is 


Kind. of 


is sterilized, germ- destroying 
clean-ness. 


The standard hygienic soap 
used all over the world—the 
safe-guard of the home. | It 
cleans and disinfects at the 
same time. Use it for Toilet, 
Bath and Shampoo. 
5c at your grocer 
LEVER BROS. CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Cie /e ankseed ofhis GiantBlackberry. Vines 
wwe) Will trail on arbor or any support from 25 
aay # to 60 ft. producing enormous clusters ower 

aie) & foot long, berries large, exquisite flavor. 
ay Garden Huckleberries,grow from seedin 

M4 4 months, about 2 feet 

¥) Masses of rich fruit, 

Si can and preserve. 

Ground Almonds are nuts 
e of delicious almond flavor 
fie for eating and will producea 233s 

Sere) crop in 4 months from plant- = 

qd ing. One nut planted will 
wera: crow 100 to 200 nuts. Drought 
aU ht Proof. Potato )~"" 

mm is a wonder, resists drought 
e) and Le oe everywhere, 

; Big yielder, potatoes large, 
3) White, of best 
For only 8c. ) 

mailing, etc., we will send * 

trial packet eachof the above 

8 novelties and 10 Drought Proof Potato 

Eyes, carefully packed from frost with 

how to keep for planting, and a 10c. Due 

Bill good for a 10c. selection from our 12 colored plate 

1910 Seed Catalog, sent Free. Order today. 


Mills Seed House, Box 75, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


uality. 
or packing 


instructions 


The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry’s Seeds + to-day 
would have been impossible to feel in 
any seeds two score of years 


ago. We have made a 
science of seed_ 


expect of them. For sale 
everywhere. FERRY’S 1910 SEED - 
ANNUAL Free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
$2 A DAY time, tinseling Postcards. Easy 
work. Samples and advice roc. 


ART CARD CO., 43 M. Lewis Block, Buffalo,N, Y. 


can be madeat home during spare 


“ You’re a nice feller, ain’t you!” he cried, 
waving the newspaper. “ Luggin’ off the wrong 
woman and botchin’ the whole darn thing.’’ 

“ Shut your hatches!” roared the indignant 
hotel keeper. ‘ Nicemess you’ve got me into, 
Why didn’t you say there was likely to be 
more’n one convention lunatic comin’ out of 
that door? Well, by thunder! you’ll have to 
take your dose of the medicine. The husband 
of the crank we did carry off was here this 
mornin’ and I told him a few things.” . 

“Did you fetch me into it, you lubber?’’ de- 
manded Laban. 

“ Well, I had to explain somehow. Course 
I said we’d got the wrong woman by mistake. 
He kept pumpin’ away, and maybe I did let 
your name slip afore—” 

‘Land of love!” shouted the first mate, and 
departed. 

That afternoon Azuba, alone in the house at 
Brockboro, received two letters. The firstwas . 
from Alpheus Dott, stating that he and Serena 
had started the previous forenoon, by steamer, 
for atrip to the West Indies. Mrs. Dott was 
tired and needed rest. She—Azuba—was to 
receive her wages by mail and keep house un- 
til they returned. Mr. and Mrs. John Doane 
had departed on their wedding tour. 

The second letter was from Laban. 
the housekeeper open her eyes. 

“Dear Zube:’’ wrote Mr. Ginn. “T’ve gota 
fine burth Aboard a australy bark. We sale 
to-day. I Send you fiftene Dollars to: buy a 
dress with. You won’t Nede no moar because 
yule have yure Houskeepin pay rite along. If 
anybody asks where I be you don’t no. See: 
So long old girl. I’ll write when we make port. 

“ Your loving Husband, 
““LABAN B, GINN.” 
THE END. 
Copyright, 1909,. 
by The A. D. Porter Co. 
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Miss Teddy Bear 


E was a tall man with 
mischievous eyes, and 
looked proudly down 
upon a tiny maiden in 
a big fur tippet and 

muff, clinging to one of his big 
fingers. 
kid to-day,” he said to the Lady Photographer. 
“‘ And don’t let anyone but Santa Claus know, 
for it’s to be a surprise.” 

“S’pise,’”’ echoed the baby. 

“You bet, Teddy Bear|’’ agreed her father, 
“and don’t you let on.” 

_ “Et on,” the child reiterated. 

“ Her mother generally calls her Dora,’ he 
announced to the Lady Photographer, “ but 
Teddy suits me better, and when she wears her 
present costume, ‘Teddy Bear.’ I guess you 
might take a snap at her first in her togs, muff 
and bonnet and all.”’ 

‘After the Lady Photographer had retired in- 
to her mysterious “ dark-room”’ to put in some 
new plates and reappeared again ready for 
action, ‘Teddy ” was placed upon a settee. 
‘‘ Now, dear,’’ said the Lady Photographer, 
“pretend that you are a little bear andI am 
the mamma bear—’’ 

“Eat um up?” inquired Teddy with interest. 

“© no,’? denied the Lady Photographer, 
“you are my own little baby bear and we are 
going into the woods to look for honey and— 
There, that’s all. I’m sure it will be a fine pic- 
ture,” declared the Lady Photographer bes Ted- 
dy’s father. 

“Det honey ?” demanded the young sy. 

“Q yes, they found a whole tree full of it 
and they ate and ate and ate,” related the Lady 
Photographer. 

“ And now we’ll have something a little more 
‘sporty,’ ” stated Teddy’s father. He carefully 
removed the dainty “little girl’’ bonnet, the 
woolly muff and tippet, and took off the thick 
baggy coat, whereupon Teddy emerged in a 
pair of “‘rompers,’’ and a sweater,—a typical 
little boy. Taking a natty felt cap from his 
pocket, he set it upon the short curls, and stood 
back to view the effect with satisfaction. 

“Who are you now?” he appealed to the 

child with pretended doubtfulness. 
_.“ Papa’s man,” she informed him positively. 
This time she was set ona table, her chubby 
legs dangling over the edge, and with her 
proud father chuckling. under his breath,— 
“ Well, if she isn’t a perfect boy,’’—the picture 
was taken. 

“In all the photographs she’s ever had be- 
fore,” explained her father, as with the help of 
the Lady Photographer he readjusted the 
“togs,” “she’s been rigged out in some kind of 
a white embroidery dress with all the fixings, 
but this will sure be different. My! the folks’ll 
be surprised. They’d never think of me carry- 
ing her off to the photographer’s. Now, Teddy, 
~ don’t you tell your ma about this stunt what- 
ever you do,” he warned as they left the studio. 

“Tell ma ’tunt,” remarked Teddy thought- 
fully. 

A day or two after this sitting, a middle-aged 
lady dressed with many frills and furbelows 
and accompanied by a little girl, came to the 
studio. “I want to have Theodora’s picture 
taken in the costume she wore at an entertain- 
ment,” she informed the Lady Photographer. 
“One gets so tired of the ordinary cut-and- 
dried, ‘look-pleasant ’ photographs, and I want 
this something quite unusual.” 


The Lady Photographer looked at Theodora, | 


and it seemed just asif she was going to say 
something, but she evidently changed her mind, 
and went about her preparation with a queer 
little smile. The lady took the little girl into 
the dressing-room, and after a considerable in- 
terval, appeared with her dressed as a tiny 
woman, with a long, ruffled skirt, a plumed hat, 
and fluffy furs. She was a veritable little Mrs. 
Tom Thumb. 

The Lady Photographer lifted her to the 
table, and she stood there very still except 
that when the Lady Photographer disappeared 
behind the focusing cloth, she commented: 
“Picky taky den.’’ 

“IT don’t know what you mean, Theodora,” 
said the lady. 
talk any more.” 


“T want youto take a picture of the © 


“‘ Now keep real still and don’t. 
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MOTHER’ S “REALM 


A Department for all Who Have Little Folks 


Master Teddy 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC SHOWER 


By Elizabeth L. Stocking 
Illustrated with Photographs 


“T wish you would not mention this sitting 
to any one, cautioned the lady as she was leav- 
ing, “ because it is to be a Christmas present.” 

The next day there came to the studio one 
of those placid, sweet-faced women whose 
every expression breathes the word “ Mother.” 
With her was a very pretty child perhaps be- 
tween two and three years old. “I want my 
little girl’s picture taken,” said the mother, “‘ as 
a Christmas surprise for her father.” 

“Oh!” began the Lady Photographer, and 
then stopped and went on—“ I think she jwill 
make a very nice picture.” 

The child looked like a sweet little towed as 
her mother led her towards the camera arrayed 
in dainty white. “Picky taky den, den,’’ she 
murmured, but the mother was busy arranging 
her in just the “ cutest’’ position possible and 
did not hear. 

It was early Christmas morning in the Liv- 
ingstones’ home. In the twilight of dawn the 
family had gathered about the Christmas-tree. 
As the father lighted the candles they shone 
out one by one like stars twinkling forth from 
a dusky sky, until the whole grew resplendent, 
and the voice of a child, always -both the cause 
and the object of such festivities, broke forth 
in laughter and delight. 

“It’s pretty nice, Teddy, isn’t it?” sympa- 
thized Mr. Livingstone, “ and I suppose it’s up 
to me to do the Santa Claus act, and find out 
what treasures are concealed in the midst of 
all this splendor. Hello! there seems to bea 
baby precariously suspended from a branch, 
It’s for you, Teddy, sure enough.”’ 

“O—O! Teddy, sure ’nough,” exclaimed the 
little girl as she rapturously seized the big dolly 
and hugged it to her breast. 

“And here is something more befitting a 
Teddy Bear,” declared Mr. Livingstone, pulling 
a gorgeous red sled from under the tree, 
whereupon Teddy put the doll on the sled and 
tried to hug them both. 

Next Father pulled out a small flat package 
from beneath the tree labelled “ Papa Santa 
Claus.” ‘ Well, this must be valuable because 
it’s small,’’ he said. He removed the careful 
wrappings until the object within was revealed. 
“ Jerusalem |’’ he cried at the first glance. 

“ Let’s see,’’ requested Aunt Caroline. 

Father held it up,a photograph of a lovely 
little girl in white, mounted in a dainty white 
embossed folder, and with the inscription, 
** Dora, Christmas 1909,’’ written beneath it. 

“Land sakes!” exclaimed Aunt Caroline. 

Mother looked on smilingly. ‘“Isn’t it just 
sweet of her?” she admired. “I believe it’s 
the best we ever had taken.’’ 

“ Taky picky,” said Teddy looking up from 
her presents. 

Father chuckled. 
geance,’”’ he agreed. 

The distribution of presents went on. Teddy 
became so surrounded with riches that nothing 
of her could be seen but her curly head peer- 
ing out from a nest of marvels. Mother, father 
and Aunt Caroline were only a little less favored. 
After awhile a small flat parcel was handed to 
mother, and what do you suppose it was? 
Why, a photograph of a curly-haired very 
youthful Mrs. Tom Thumb. Beneath it was 


“ Take picky with a ven- 


written: “ Theodora, Christmas 1909. From 
Aunt Caroline.” 
“ Why, Caroline,’’ laughed Mother. “To 


think that you and I should both have done 
the same thing. But it’s all right, for the pic- 
tures are just as different as possible.’’ 

“Take picky den,” said Teddy emerging 
from her barricade of toys to look at the pho- 
tograph. 

“‘Oh, now I know what she meant that day at 
the Lady Photographer’s,” declared Aunt Car- 
oline. “I couldn’t make it out. ‘Take picture 
again’ of course.” 

Father meanwhile had collapsed onto a chair 
and was slapping his knees in a convulsion of 
mirth. -‘‘O dear, O-dear!’’ he gasped. “ This 
is getting to be uncanny. And—the worst is 


Mrs. Tom Thumb 


Theodora 


yet to come.’”’ With that he 
made a dive under the Christ- 
mas-tree and produced another 
small flat package for Mother 
and still another just like it for 
Aunt Caroline. The first one 
contained a photograph of a little girl in a coat 
and bonnet and big fur tippet and muff, and 
the other a photograph of a very boyish young 
person wearing a sweater and rompers. These 
last revelations brought down the house. 
Mother and Aunt Caroline exclaimed: ‘‘What 
a joke!” “How perfectly ridiculous!” “To 
think of all that child’s relatives getting her 
picture taken,” and then they laughed until the 
tears rolled down their cheeks, Father’s deep 
“ Haw, haw’’ forming a loud accompaniment. 
Teddy laughed too, and jumped up and down 
shouting “ Taky picky den, den, den!” 

“TI ordered two dozen,” stated Mother when 


_the commotion had a little subsided. 


“And I a dozen and a half,’’ said Aunt 
Caroline. 

“ Well, I got a dozen of each kind,” declared 
Father. “ Five dozen and avhalf pictures of 
one small. girl! A perfect shower of sweet- 
ness |” This set them all off again. 

“Well, anyway,” laughed Mother, “ we'll 
have enough this time to go around to all the 
relatives and most of our friends.” 

“T only hope they won’t get to quarreling as 
to which style they prefer,’ added Aunt 
Caroline. 

“They’ll probably all want one of each kind,” 
prophesied Father, “and in that case, we’ll 
have to get some more taken.” 


The Children’s Study Hour 


By Hilda Richmond 


NDER the present school system the 
children have to do much of their 
studying at home, and often the 
mothers, who are supposed to have 
more love and forethought for them 

than anyone else, expect the boys and girls to 
get along under circumstances that would dis- 
courage: the most studious person. It should 
be arranged that the studying is done in school, 
but since the powers that be have decided 
otherwise the parents must fit themsely¢) to 
conditions as they exist. 

In one home where the mother cauetilty 
looks over the grade books when they come 
home, and urges the children to do their very 
best in school, there is one little dingy lamp 
placed in the middle of a big table and the 
frowning little students .vainly trying to work 
by its feeble light. Two of the children wear 
glasses, but the mother cannot understand 
why they must. Inthe dim light the children 
scratch down wild-looking figures on their tab- 
lets, simply because they cannot see to get 
things straight, or else they have their eyes 
down almost to the printed page as they con 
their lessons for next day. ~* 

A near neighbor to that family, instead of 
putting the two little folks to bed early, allows 
them to stay up until she goes to bed pulling 
the arms of the students, crying, whining, mak- 
ing a great racket with their toys and demand- 
ing attention every other minute. The children 
are so lonely, she says, during the school hours, 
so she allows them to stay up cross and sleepy 
to have a little “fun” with their older brothers 
and sisters. It is no wonder that scholars are 
“so nervous,” and the doctor is a frequent 
visitor at the home. If you want to know what 
those children suffer try to read with a lively 
youngster or two tugging at you and a great 
row going on all the time. It would take years 
of effort to develop powers of concentration 
to cope with such circumstances, and yet many 
mothers think the boys and girls enjoy it. 

If the boys and girls can’t have a quiet room, 
a clear light and peace and quiet, don’t allow 
them to try to study. If the family sitting- 
room must be used forthe whole family, for 


the sake of everyone put the babies to bed after 


an early tea and keep the room quiet one hour 
for the students. Inthat time they can accom- 
plish more than in a dozen with a feeble light 
and a lot of noise going on. 


“ Just Like Candy” 


children say of 


COLGAQTE 8 


RIBBON 


“Not Like Candy ” 


mothers say 

because there is not a hd of 
sugar in it. 

Your children will delight in its 
flavor and use it freely, while their 
teeth will soon prove:its wonder- 
ful efficiency as a cleanser and 
preservative. 

Disproves the theory that a cleansing 
dentifrice must be disagreeable to 


the taste. 


COMES OUT A _ RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


Delicious—Antiseptic 
42 inches of Cream in Trial Tube 


_ sent for 4 cts. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
36, 55 John Street, New York 


A 
CHAUTAUQUA 
NURSE 


Dept. 


Mrs. Mary H. Passmore of Chicago, a graduate of this ‘school 


F you have the natural attri- [ALOFFER 
I UNUSU. 


butes of a good nurse we 
will undertake to teach you to W# grant every 
student two 


earn $10 to $25 a week, as thou- 
sands of our graduates aredoing. months’ probation- 
Let us submit to youour plans. gry or trial study— 
this costs you noth- 


Send today for our tence 
56-page Blue Book, explaining our ~ : 3 ‘ 
tive ing tf dissatisfied, 


method, with stories of successful 
nurses. 


Che Chautauqua School 
© of Nursing o 
548 Main Street, Jamestown, New York 


luff-o-down 


Cream White. (Reg. U.S. Pat .Office.) 
Flannels for A smile o'erspreads her little face, and 
Babies, clears away the frown, 

Children For nurse has changed scratchy 
and Adults flannel for silky Fluff-o-down. 


Made from the 
-| most select ma- 
| terials obtaina- 
ble,and contain- 
ing all the 
health- giving 
features of the 
old fashioned 
flannel, with a 
si lky softness 
that is a delight 
to the most sen- 
sitive skin. You 
cannot imagine 
a more dainty 
fabric. Can be 
worn in either winter or summer with equal comfort. 

Send 12c in stamps for box of samples, our 
handsomely illustrated 1910 catalogue, and a copy of 
Booklet, ‘ *Baby’s Wardrobe,”’ fully illustrated, contain- 
ing many suggestions on the care, clothing and feeding 
of babies ana children. 


THE ELDER & JOHNSTON CO. 
Dept. 21 Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS 3, 20 
= HAME FASTENER 


Doaway with old hame strap, 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 
instantly with gloves: on. Outwear the harness, Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents. © 


F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 784 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


t. 


Pars. THE HOUSEWIFE FASHIONS FOR 1910 


All HousewiFE patterns are Seam Allowing. All)» 
10 cents each. When ordering give correct size or 
measurements, THE HOUSEWIFE Pattern Depart- . 
ment, 52 Duane Street, New York City. 


UR display of patterns this month is very 
attractive and will enable our readers to 
make selections for late Winter or ad- 

vance Spring garments. Three effective shirt- 
waists for ladies are first shown suitable for de- 
velopment in wash materials, silk, or light- 
weight wool fabrics. These shirtwaists are 
Nos. 3134, 3148 and 3136, each being in sizes 
from 32 to 4o inches bust measure, 

In the next group the first toilette is com- 
posed of Waist No. 3122, from 32 to 4o inches 
bust measure, combined with One-Piece. Cir- 
cular Skirt, No. 2960, from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. The second toilette combines Gib- 
son Shirtwaist, No. 2942, from 32 to’ 44 inches’ 
bust measure with Five-Gored Skirt, No. 3133, 
from 22 to 30 inches waist measure. The third | 
figure displays Shirtwaist, No. 3130, from 32 to 
40 inches bust measure, combined with Skirt, 
No. 3128, from 22 to 30 inches waist measure. ' 

The first figure in the group of ladies to the 
extreme right shows Semi-Princess Dress, No. 
3140, from 32 to 4o inches bust measure. The 
second garment pictured is a Semi-Fitting ” 


Ladies: ‘Shirtwaists 
No. 3134 No. 3148 No. 3136 


Coat, No. 3120, from 32 to 44 in- 
ches bust measure, and in 42-inch 
length. Thethird toilette com- 

bines Russian Coat, No. 3146, 

from 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure, with Seven-Gored Plaited 

Skirt, No, 1638, from 22 to 34 in- 

ches waist measure. 

Of the two ladies’ figures at 
the lower left corner the first dis- 
plays Jumper Waist with 
Guimpe, No. 2814, from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure, with Eleven- 
Gored Skirt, No. 3142, from 24 
to 32 inches waist-measure. The 
second toilette combines Shirt- 
waist, No. 2830, from 32 to 42 in- 
ches bust .measure, and Nine- 
Gored Skirt, No. 3138, from 24 
to 32 inches waist.méasure. 

Three extremely pretty and 
stylish costumes for misses’ are 
presented in‘the group at the up- 
per right hand corner., The first 
of these is Princess’ Dress,, 
No. 3125, for misses from 13.to 
17 years, and here made of silk- 
dotted white mull over a pale 
pink slip, pink ribbons and lace 
forming the trimming. © The 
second is a Semi-Princess Dress, 
No. 3119, for misses from 11 to 
17 years, and made of white silk- 
faced cashmere. ° Either of these 
dresses can,be made. high-neck- 
ed and long-sleeved’ as well as 
here shown. , The third garment 
is a Full- -Length Coat, No. 3135, 
for misses from 11 to 17. years. 

The first figure in the group of 
little girls at.the end of the page 
shows a handsome coat for early 
Spring wear or for. mid-winter 

_asmay be preferred. It is No. 
3139 for girls from 6 to 12 years, 
and is here made of ‘silver-green 
cloth, _with collar and cuffs of 
dark.green velvet, and flat gilt 
buttons. » The. second garment 


Costumes for Misses’ 
Dress No. 3125 Dress No. 3119 Coat No. 3135 


Ladies’ Toilettes 


Waist No. 3122 Waist No. 2942 Waist No. 3130 
Skirt No. 2960 Skirt No. 3133 Skirt No. 3128 


is Child’s Dress, No. 3141, from 3 to 9 years. It 
closes under the arms and is worn over a 
guimpe which is supplied with the pattern. 
The dress is here made of old rose cashmere 
and the guimpe of white lawn. Girls’ Dress, 
No. 3123, next shown, consists of a pinafore 
blouse worn over a waist attached to a kilted 


skirt. Blue serge is used for the dress as here Ladies’ Toilettes ad 
pictured. The dressis for girls from 6 to 14 Dress No. 3140 Coat No, 3120' Coat No. 


years. The last dress has Skirt No. 1638 
a princess or Jersey waist a | : 
and a plaited skirt. Itis 
No. 3129, for girls from 
6to 14 years and is here 
made of plain green cash- 
mere and green-and-scar- 
let plaited material, bias 
bands of the latter sup- 
plying the trimming. 
Although here shown in 
a combination of mate- 
rials this dress may be 
made up very attractively 

in one throughout, as for 
instance Russian blue 
merino, with trimming of 
narrow black braid and 
small silver buttons for 
closing. Fora girl of ten 
years this style dress re- 
quires three and _five- 
eighths yards of material 
36 inches wide, if one fab- 
ric is used throughout. 

Any of the designs for 
little girls which are here 
pictured can be made up 
in wash materials to good 
advantage, No. 3141 be- 
ing especially easy to 
launder. No. 3123 may. 
have the blouse and un- 

Ladies’ Toilettes , derwaist made of wash 


: "Costumes for Little Girls. 
Waist No. 281 Waist No. 2830 goods, and the skirt of Coat No. Dress N ON {peers ; a) 
Skirt No. 3142. _ Skirt No. 23 wool material. oa; eer: tae Drespyos gras: 4 Dees No, 3159 


BUY FURS 
WITH YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 


With the money you 
receive for Ohristmas <@ ~ 
nothing you can buy { 
will give you as much 
comfort and satisfac= 
tion as a handsome, 
serviceable set of 
Furs. 


BY BUYING FROM US 
YOU SAVE 50%. 


We are manu- 
facturers selling 
direct to the wearer 
at strictly whole- 
sale prices. You 
run absolutely no 
risk in buying from 
us 3} 1f you are not 
pleased with the 
goods upon receipt 
you may return 
them and we’ will 
refund ‘the money 
immediately with- 
out question, 


Special Xmas Offer 


.A sample of our values is a beautiful Japanese 
Mink Set, 505/553,. illustrated above. This fur 
looks as handsome and wears’as well as the highest 
grade. Eastern Mink. Both Pelerine and Muff are 
trimmed with natural heads and tails as illustrated 
and lined with Skinner’s Guaranteed Satin This set 


would cost ordinarily at re- _ Express 
tail $50.00. -Our special price $25.00 Paid. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME FREE BOOK 


Illustrating the latest New York and Paris models in FURS, 
FOR COATS, SOCARFS, STOIES, MUFFS, etc., at prices from 
$2.50 to $250. WRITE TO-DAY. A postal will do, 


Address Department P 
ALASKA FUR COMPANY 
1217 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reference: Bank of Commerce, Philadelphia 


SN 


t \" Ny) 


hin ‘ X\, 
WAS 


If not obtainable at ycur 
druggists a large, full-size Hy 1 
Wat bottle will be sent, express Wi) 
Mu paid, anywhere in the U.S. Ray 
NW on receipt of One Dollar. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN Wp 
85 Barclay Street,NewYork Ht 
Dep’t H. 


Py PASO oe e 2 a i 
WweeS The Living Music Box * 

" Tt » (Registered U. 8. Patent No. 50863) BK 
} with his marvelous sweetness and ever-changing melody YY 
® to which this canary has been especially educated by 
us, carries you out of the cold bleak winter into a world 3 
i of song, sunshine and blossoms. 2 
You cannot imagine the wonderful singing qualities 
f of this bird; it sings entirely different from any other 
Money refund- canary, sings by artificial light too, 
ed ifit does (®.G Guaranteed $ 5 O O 
not sing /}” |: Singers a 
satisface- 2. Expressed anywhere in the U.S. 

® or Canada, live arrival at express 

8 office guaranteed. 
are of imitators. Cage and 
Bird’s wing inside must be stamped 
with our registered trade mark § 
**Living Music Box’’ or not genuine. 


N. Dienron, Mass., Jan. 6,1909. 
Iam more than pleased with your ‘Living 
Music Box.” It is doing eve ing you ad- § 
vertised thatit would do. Itis the sweetest 
singer I ever heard. I would not part with 
it for $20.00. JOHN BELL. 


Large Illustrated Bird Book and Testimonials free, 


Max Geisler Bird Co., Dept. 63, Omaha, Neb. 
Largest Bird and Pet Animal House in the World. Est. 1888. 


10 kinds—a big packet each of Aster, Petunia, Alys- 
sum, Marigold, Coxcomb, Fire Plant, Porpy, Baby’s 
Breath, Candy ca and China Pinks—and FRUI 

AND FLO' ERS a full year—12 numbers—for only 


*“FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


contains short, meaty articles on “sue 
how to grow flowers and fruits for 
parece and profit—nothing else. 
o- other -magazine lke it. No 
 ‘* fake’’ advertisements. 
) 3 subscriptions and 3 collec- 
tions of seeds for 50 cents. 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


Box 42, 
Chautauqua, N. WY. 


BIRTHDAY POST CARDS FREE three 


; : very choice 
cards in beautiful colors; send 2c stamp for postage. 
Art Post Card Club, Dept. 25, Topeka, Kan. 
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The Baby of the Snow 


Continued from page 7 


weary in the waiting. Her eyes did not wan- 
der into the cool depths of the forest, but were 
fixed on a bend in the dusty road, where, in 
imagination, she could see a familiar figure 
slouching toward her. Every evening that the 
weather was fit for ten years she had stood thus 
gazing at that bend in the road, and not until 
darkness came and the lonely call of the whip- 
poor-will sounded from the shadowy wood did 
she cease her vigil. 

Neighbors passing gave her greeting, stop- 
ping occasionally for a bit of gossip, or to in- 
quire if she had heard from Bill. Always a 
reticent woman, trouble, and to her narrow 
world, disgrace, had not made her less so, and 
on the latter subject she had little to say. 

To-night a galloping mule came in sight 
around the bend of the road; his rider, a neigh- 
bor, drew rein. 

“ Howd’y, Mis’ Jones,’’ he said, handing her 
a letter, and with frank country curiosity, wait- 
ing for her to open it; but Mrs. Jones, with a 
single glance at it, put the letter in her pocket, 
concealing the shaking of her hands under her 
apron. Not to be outdone, the kindly inten- 
tioned neighbor began to talk about the crops, 
the weather, the price of corn and matters of 
like nature, the while keeping a weather eve on 
the letter in Mrs. Jones’ pocket. 

At last unable to longer curb his curiosity he 
said, 

“Do you reckon Bill is ever gwine to come 
back ?” 

“JT dunno, Mr. Price,’’ she managed to utter. 

“TI "lowed maybe that letter was from him, 
and—” 

* Hit’s from a town I aint never heard of be- 
fore, Mr. Price!” she replied in a tone of final- 
ity, and the disgruntled neighbor kicked his 
dozing mule in the ribs and galloped off to tell 
all the old crones that “ Sal Jones was sure git- 
tin’ queer sence Bill left.” | 

“Gawd furgive me,’’ muttered the poor 
woman as he rode away, “ef I was mean, but 
I wanted to make sure and I didn’t want no- 
body to know ef it wan’t from Bill.” 

Trembling like a girl with her first love letter, 
she hurried to make a light and break the seal 
of her letter. It was from Bill and broke the 
silence of ten years as follows: 


* DEAR SAL: 

“T know it’s been a long time sence I left 
you, and mebbe you’ve furgot me; if you aint 
you’ve had time to furgive me, and all I ask of 

ou is to come to me out in this great country. 

’ve fixed up a little home for us, and I’m doin’ 
well. So rent out the old place and come as 
soon as you get this. I send you money in this 
letter fur the trip. (Here followed directions 
for the journey.) With best wishes and hoping 
to see you soon, 

‘“ Your husband, 
“Won. JONES,” 


He had not come back, but he had made a 
home and sent for her. A new alertness came 
to her form, a gleam to her tired eyes. She 
would go to him, forget the lost years, ask his 
forgiveness for nagging and be happy again as 
they were when first he brought her home. 
‘ Home,’’ how inexpressibly dear in a heart 
throb it grew. She looked about; sordid in 
every detail, yet home in spite of all, each nook 
and cranny reeking with memories. She threw 
herself on the bed and burying her face inthe 
faded patchwork quilt, wept the slow, reluctant 
tears of those who seldom weep. When the 
storm was spent a high resolve shone in her 
eyes. 

Early the next morning, mounted on amule, 
with her flapping sunbonnet pulled well over 
her face and the precious letter pinned in her 
bosom, she rode into the village to consult the 
Squire. Briefly she stated her mission and re- 
ceived the advice of the kindly old Justice, who 
pompously assisted her tocash her check at the 
one bank of the town and settled the details of 
departure. Shortly after noon she again mount- 
ed her mule and her flapping sunbonnet was 
soon lost to sight in the dusty road. An hour 
later the whole town of Barclay knew that Sal 
Jones had heard from Bill, that the farm was 
for rent, house, mule and crop, with the Squire 
as agent, and that Sal was going to him “some- 
where’s away out West!” 

Two days later, with all her worldly posses. 
sions in two old leather-bound trunks, she wait- 
ed nervously for the neighbor’s wagon that was 


to convey her to the station. Numberless times 


she wandered from place to place, gazing with 
hot eyes and aching throat at each familiar ob- 
ject, bidding a wordless farewell to the scenes 
of alifetime. Finally the wagon came, hurried 
good-byes were said to a few neighbors who 
had come to help heroff and the wrench was 
made. 


Three days later she stood on the platform | 


at Swan City, a bewildered figure incongruous- 
ly clad from a hurried shopping in the first large 
town she had ever been in, the rumble of the 
train and the giddiness of long travel whirling 
in her head. A few moments’ waiting anda 
familiar figure—familiar in spite of ten years’ 
added burden—slouched toward her. Thepast 
melted into nothingness. Long accustomed to 
repression of all emotion, to the casual ob- 
server the meeting was commonplace enough, 
but to them it was glorified. It seemed likea 
dream of their youth when the uncouth "man 
helped the middle-aged woman in her youthful 
trapping into the new buckboard and started 
the tough little mountain pony into a sharp 
trot. 

It was sometime before either could speak 


and then Bill broke the silence. ‘ Wal, Sal, I 
wan’t sure you’d come, but I resked it, for I 
couldn’t somehow spunk up courage to go 
back whar I wan’t nobody but ‘Onery Bill.’ 

“My, but this isa great country, Sal, big 
enough for all sorts of folks and ever’body 
ain’t a’poking ther nose into\ever’body else’s 
business like theydo back home. Ef a fellow’s 
square, why, they treat him square and let him 
be. An’ this Spring when I struck pay on my 
claim, enough to ke@p us going ‘along kinder 
easy, I just thoughtto myself I’d fix up a home 
out here and send fer ye, an’ I knowed ef thar 
was spark of the old love left ye’d come.” The 
woman made some inarticulate reply and he 
continued: 

‘“‘T know I was an onery cuss an’ after our 
little Lucy died I couldn’t somehow seem to git 
hold agin, so I jest went from bad to wuss, an’ 
nobody nor nothing seemed to understand me 
’ceptin’ the wild things in the woods.” He 


_ paused with a gulp and glanced at her face with 


the look of adumb animal pleading for sym- 
pathy. Evidently he was not encouraged by 
what he saw, for he went on hastily: 

“T hope I ain’t done wrong in axing ye to 
come out here, Sal. I might a knowed it would 
be lonesome fer a woman so fer from folks, but 
I kinder got hungry to see ye again, and I 
thought mebbe ye’d git used to hit, but if ye 
want to go back I’]l—” 

* No, Bill, I ain’t a-hankering to go back. 
Hit’s ben lonesome enough thar, Gawd knows. 
T’want home no more, nohow, after you left. I 
jest stayed on cause thar wan’t nothin’ else to 
do. Itall jest seems strange and sorter like 
adream, Ireckon I’ll come to purty soon 
(with a weak smile) an’ I’ll try hard not to nag, 
how much further is it to—to—home?” The 
word came asif dragged out. 

“Not so very far,’’ replied Bill, cracking the 
whip over the pony’s back. Soon they emerged 
from the dark aisles of the pines and turned in 
at the mouth of the gulch where Bill had built 
a cabin, in a little grove of quaking asp, near 
the stream ere yet it had grown murky from the 
digging. It stood out now cheery and home- 
like in the late afternoon sun, a sharp contrast 
to the gloom of the forest. The woman gave 
a gasp at the magnificence of the scene before 
her. 

‘“‘Here we are, Sal, at home,” said Bill with 
a pitiful attempt at heartiness. ‘‘ Ye see there’s 
so much room we don’t have to bother with a 
fence, and fer flowers,—all out-doors is your 
flower yard.” 

He threw open the door and stood aside for 
her to enter. The cabin was furnished ina 
style that seemed splendid to her, accustomed, 
as she was, to the dingy, time-worn articles of 
her old home. There was a shiny oak “set,” 
very smelly of varnish, lace curtains at the win- 
dows, rugs on the floor, and, crowning it all,a 
gorgeous plush-covered lounge. Only the very 
well-to-do of her class at home had such things ; 
she had never dreamed of possessing them. 

But what was that onthe bed? Jingo rose 
from his station on the rug and growled until 
ordered down by his master. Little Lucy, just 


‘ wakened from a refreshing nap, sat up, dewy- 


eyed. The woman took a step forward, then 
stood as if turned to stone, held by the magic 
of two outstretched baby hands. 

“Lucy,” she gasped, then staggered to a 
chair. 

*- Bill, tell me,” she harshly cried, ‘ what 
does this mean? Whose child is that ?” 

“ Its’ mine—that is it’s our’n—I found her out 
in the snow by her dead mother last Winter. 
It’s the God’s truth, Sal; an’ when she looked 
at me that night with our dead baby’s eyes I 
couldn't fer the life of me help from keeping 
her an’ I’ve had her ever sence, an’ I’ve cared 
fer her and loved her jest like my own. 
Before God, Sal, I ain’t touched a drop of 
liquor sence I brung her through the door of 
my old dug-out, up yonderon the bank. I’ve 
named her Lucy and the lady postmaster up to 
Swan City she says that means ‘light,’ an’ I 
reckon she’s showed me the light in more ways 
than one.. I lowed mebbe when you got here 
ef things did seem a bit lonesome at fust, she’d 
cheer ye up some an’—why, what’s the matter 
ole gal?” for his wife had gone to the bed and 
taking the little onein her arms was rocking to 
and fro ina perfect abandon of mingled grief 
and joy. 

“ Say, don’t take on so, Sal. EfI’da’knowed 
ye’d feel so—”’ but he never finished, for his 
wife in reply reached out one toil-worn hand 
for his hardened palm and clasped it close say- 
ing : 

“Oh, Bill, it’s like our own baby had jest 
came from heaven to bring us together agin. 
An’ we'll start all over an’ make us anew home 
an’ begin a new life out here together. Oh, 
Bill, I’m so happy!’’ | 

The little baby of the snow smiled on both 
while the glory of the dying day lit up the 
cabin with a light that was more than earthly in 
its radiance. 


Influence. 

There is nothing—no, nothing—beautiful and 
good, that dies and is forgotten. An infant, a 
prattling child, dying in its cradle, willlive again 
in better thoughts of those who loved it, and 
play its part, though its body be burned to ashes 
or drowned in the deepestsea. There is notan 
angel added to the hosts of heaven, but does its 


_ blessed work on earth in those who loved it here. 


Dead! Oh,if the good deeds of human crea- 
tures could be traced to their source, how beau- 
tiful would death appear! for how much charity, 
mercy, and purified affection would be seen to 
have their growth in dusty graves ! 
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McCall 


Patterns 


There must be some very good reason for the 
fact that American women buy more McCall 
Patterns than they do of any other one make. 

There are several good reasons. No woman 
who makes her own clothing and that of her 
children wants to struggle with a complicated, 
hard-to-understand pattern. 

The average woman isn’t a trained dress- 
maker—she wants practical, simple patterns, 
and McCall Patterns meet her requirements” 
precisely and unfailingly. 

Any woman can understand them without — 
the slightest difficulty. There is no way to 
make mistakes or go wrong. No charts or 
anything of that nature are required. 


Notwithstanding their great simplicity 
McCall Patterns are absolutely correct in style. 
They faithfully represent the very latest Ameri- 
can and foreign fashions, and are produced by 
a staff of designers having no superior for 
originality and high artistic tastes and ideals. 

To wear garments fashioned from McCall 
Patterns is to be absolutely sure that you have 
the latest word in style. 

The price is within the reach of everybody— 
10 and 15 cents—none higher. 

They will save you not only money, time 
and bother, but materials as well. ; 

They are carefully designed with a view to 
saving materials instead of wasting them. 


McCall’s 


: ® 
Magazine 
READ. IN A MILLION HOMES 


McCall’s Magazine is a recognized authority 
on fashions. Every number contains about sixty 
new styles in women’s garments of all kinds. 
It isan absolute necessity to the woman who 
wishes to be well and correctly dressed. 

More than this, it is a magazine of a highly 
interesting and entertaining nature. It contains 
departments on home topics, special articles 
on the care of the skin, complexion and hair, 
health and beauty hints, and a large amount of » 
general reading matter and fiction as well. 

The price is only 50 ‘cents a year. Use the 
coupon and send in your subscription now. 
You will get twelve numbers of a splendid 
magazine, and in addition we will make you a 
present of the pattern illustrated in this adver- 
tisement—or any other pattern which you may 
choose from the first number of *he maga- 
zine which reaches you. 


* 
THE McCALL COMPANY sr, 

237 to 247 W. 37th St. | és 
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«Anne .of. Green Gables 
Fi ‘> Continued from page 13 | 
got cold, like mine did when I asked you if I 
could stay, She'was afraid He mightn’t notice 
her. But it’s likely he did, I’ve been trying to 
imagine it all out—her edging a little nearer all 
the time until.she was quite close to Him; and 
then He would look at her and put His hand 
on her hair and oh, such a thrill of joy as would 
run over her! But I wish the artist hadn’t 
painted Him so sorrowful-looking. All His 

pictures are like that, if you’ve noticed. But I 
don’t believe he could have looked so sad or 
the children would have been afraid of Him.” 
’.“ Anne,” said Marilla, wondering why she 
had not broken into this speech long before, 
“vou shouldn’t talk that way. It’s positively 
irreverent.”’ . | ! 
--Anne’s eyes marvelled. “Why, I felt just 
as reverent as could be. I didn’t mean to be 
irreverent.”’.~ - Ri 
~ “Well, I don’t, suppose you. did — but it 
doesn’t sound right to talk so familiarly about 
such. things. And another thing, Anne, when 
I-send you after something you're to bring it 
at: once, remember that. Take that card:and 
come~to the~kitchen. Now, sit down in’the 
corner and learn that. prayer’ by heart.” 

_ Anne set the card against the jugful of apple 
blossoms she had brought in to decorate the 
dinner-table, propped her chin on her hands and 
fell’ to studying it intently. . 

., “ Like this,” she announced at length. “It’s 
bédutiful. I’ve heard it before—I heard the 
superintendent of the asylum Sunday-school 
say itonce, But I didn’t likeit then. He had 
such a cracked voice and prayed so mournfully. 
This isn’t poetry, but it makes me feel just the 
same way poetry does. ‘Our Father who art 
in heaven, hallowed be Thy name.’ That: is 
just like a line of music. Oh, I’m so glad you 
thought of making me learn this, Miss — 
Marilla.” 

_ “Well, learn it and hold your tongue,” said 
Marilla shortly. 

Anne tipped the vase of apple blossoms near 
‘enough to bestow a soft kiss on a pink-cupped 
bud, and then studied for some moments longer. 
_ Marilla,” she demanded presently, “ do you 
think. that I shall ever have a bosom friend in 
Avonlea?” 

“ A—a what kind of a friend ?” 

; A’ bosom friend—an intimate friend, you 
know—a kindred spirit to whom I can confide 
“my inmost soul. I’ve dreamed of meeting her 
all my life, I never supposed I would, but so 
many of my loveliest dreams have come true 
that perhaps this one will, too. Do you think 
it’s possible ?” . 

“Diana Barry lives over at Orchard Slope 
and.she’s about your age. She’s a very nice 
little girl, and perhaps she will be a playmate 
for you when she comes home. She’s visiting 
her. aunt over at Carmody just now. You'll 
have to be careful how you behave yourself, 
though. Mrs. Barry won’t let Diana play with 
any little girl who isn’t nice and good.” 

Anne looked at Marilla through the apple 
blossoms, her eyes aglow with interest. “What 
is Diana like? Her hair isn’t red, is it? Oh, I 
hope -not. It’s, bad enough. to have red hair 
myself, but I couldn’t endure it in a bosom 
triend.” 

“Diana isa very pretty little girl. She has 
black eyes and hair and rosy cheeks. And she 
is good’ and smart, which is better than being 
pretty.” Marilla was fond of morals and was 


firmly convinced that one should be tacked on- 


to every remark made to a child who was being 
brought up. 

“Qh; I’m'so glad she’s pretty. WhenI lived 
with Mrs. Thomas she had a bookcase in her 
sitting-room with glass doors. There weren’t 
any books in it; Mrs. Thomas kept: her best 
china and preserves there—when she had any 
to keep. One of the doors wasbroken. Mr. 
Thomas smashed it one night when he was 
slightly intoxicated. But the other was whole 
and I used to pretend that my reflection in it 
was a little girl who lived in it. I called her 
Katie Maurice. I used to talk to-her by the 
hour, especially on Sunday. Katie was the com- 
fort of my life. We used to pretend that the 
bookcase was enchanted and that if I only 
knew the spell I could open the door and step 
right into the room where Katie Maurice lived. 
And. then Katie Maurice would have taken me 
by the hand and led me out into a wonderful 
place, all flowers and sunshine and fairies. 
When I went to live with Mrs. Hammond it 
broke my heart to leave Katie Maurice, She 
felt it dreadfully, too, for she was crying when 
she kissed me good-bye through the bookcase 
door. There was no bookcase at Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s, but up the rivera little way from the 
hotise there was along valley, and the loveliest 
echo lived there. It echoed back every word 
you said, even if you didn’t talk loud. Sol 
imagined that it was a little girl called Violetta 
and we were great friends and I loved her al- 
most as well as I loved Katie Maurice. The 
night before I went to the asylum I said good- 
bye to Violetta, and oh, her good-bye came 
back to me in such sad, sad tones. Oh, look, 
here’s a big bee just tumbled out of an apple 
blossom. Just think what a lovely place to live 
—inanapple blossom! If I wasn’t a girl I 
think I’d like to be a bee and live among the 
flowers.” ; 

“Yesterday you wanted to be a sea-gull,” 
sniffed Marilla. “I told youto learn that prayer 
and not talk. It seems impossible for you to 
stop talking if you’ve got anybody that will 
listen. So go up to your room and learn it.”’ 

> Continued on page 23 
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Forethoughts on Garden Matters 
By Louise Gibson Parker 


time to discuss gardening, but it is 
also the pleasantest time to plan 
while sitting cosily around the 
evening lamp for the little plot or large space 
which later we want to make gay with blossoms, 
or turn into the helpful if less decorative kitch- 
en garden from which will-come such delicious 
fresh things for the table. If possible have both, 


dear reader, but anyway, even if you. have only - 


a few feet of ground at your disposal, have one 
for the sake of yours and your family’s health 
and happiness, ‘both ,of which are largely de- 
pendent upon much exercise in the open air. 
To plan the garden properly:so that.onemay 
have the greatest possible satisfaction and the 


smallest modicum of disappointment one must’ 


arrange to give the growing things their proper 
environment, and not expect plants that. love 
shade and moisture to thrive in sunny places or 
vice versa, therefore roughly outline on. paper 
the dimensions of the garden in prospectus and 
indicate on it the points of the compass, by 
which, knowing the surroundings, you can tell 
with tolerable accuracy where sunshine and 
shade will be the strongest and plan your plant- 
ing accordingly. Seed catalogues which arenow 


Hyacinths “La Grandesse” 


ITH the snow flying and the thermometer down near zero, 
as it usually is in the month of January—is a queer 


Double Narcissus “Sulphur Phoenix” _ 


obtainable usually give a brief statement 
regarding each flower or vegetable for 
which they offer seeds giving the requl- 
site conditions for healthy growth, and 
from the illustrations and the descrip- 
tions of the plants themselves can be 
gained a fair idea as to whether they 
should be planted in clumps, border or 
singly. One should also be careful so 
far as the flowers themselves are concern- 
ed that there will be no glaring color 
contrasts, nor overshadowing of delicate 
small plants by those of grosser growth. 
All these things if the planting is left to 
be done hap hazard are very apt to oc- 
cur, but with the paper garden for refer- 
ence such conditions are reduced to a 
minimum. A good scheme is to make 
the paper plan of such size that the 
names of the seeds or slips for each spot 
may be written upon it. 

This is the time of year, too, to give 
the cellar stored garden supplies a care- 
fully overlooking. Pay special atten- 
tion to the bulbs, removing any which 


show signs of decay for these will spoil all they come in contact with. Spread out the others on 
newspapers on dry shelves, or hang them up in old wire hanging baskets or in splint baskets. 
The pretty custom is now firmly established of using for church decoration at Easter or for 
gifts at this season for invalids or friends flowering plants which have been grown and tended 
by the giver for just such purpose—home pets as it were -and January is nohe too early to be- 
gin planning what one means to do in this direction, for there are the bulbs or seeds to be or- 
dered and planted, after which there is the long wait of eight or ten weeks for the coming of 


the blossoms. 


While all white flowers are preferred for Easter church decorations colored 


blossoms are more cheerful for the sick or as gifts, the pink and gold of tulips'and jonquils be- 
ing especially cheering. Bulb grown flowers for church decoration should be planted in pots, 
but for gifts the glasses make a pretty addition to the flower itself. In most cases two or three 
stalks of hyacinths, tulips or jonquils to a pot lend themselves to much more effective arrange- 
ment than the clumps of a dozen or more grown in a round earthenware pan... 

If the bulbs are home grown they have undoubtedly beén labelledin some way so that the 
color of the expected flower may be told. If ordered from the dealer one should specify care- 


fully how many colors are wanted of each kind. 3 
pick out solid heavy bulbs and purchase a six or seven-inch pot for each. 
rich friable potting soil, placing the bulb in this so that its top just shows. 


If one makes a personal selection she should 


Fill the pots. with 
Water thoroughly, 


then pile on four or five inches of sand and keep in adark room or closet where the tempera- 
tureis cold but not freezing, for eight weeks or two months, when remove to a warm sunny 


room and in about two weeks blossoms may be looked for. 
to hyacinths, jonquils, tulips and certain varieties of lilies. 


The same treatment is applicable 
For glass-grown hyacinths put a 


bit of charcoal in each glass, then pour in water so that when the bulb is placed it just touches 


it. Then proceed as for the pot grown plants. 


A Clump of Single White Narcissus 


Reduced Facsimile of Front Cover. 


 Anericea = Seed Catalog” 


| Unlike any other, aaitis flow 
“Better than ever’’ fr 1910 


AN ELEGANT BooK OF.178 PAGEsS,—it is 
“THE SILENT. SALESMAN”. of. the, World’s 
Largest Mail-OrderSeed Trade. It’ tells the 
plain truth about the Best Seeds that’ can be 
grown,—as proved at our famous FoRDHOOK 
FARMS,—the largest, most complete Trial 
Grounds in America. Handsomely bound with 
covers lithographed in nine colors it shows, 
with the six colored plates, Nine Novelties and 
Specialties in unequaled Vegetables, and five 
finest Beautiful New Flowers, including two 
superb “ Gold Medal” Spencer Sweet Peas. 
With hundreds of illustrations from photo- 
graphs and carefully written descriptions it is. 
a SAFE GUIDE to success in the garden and 
should be consulted by every one who plants 
seeds, whether for pleasure or profit. While 
too costly a‘ book to send unsolicited (except 
to our regular customers), we are pleased; to 
mail it FREE to every one who fas.a garden 
and personally writes for it. Shall we mail 
You acopy? If so,—write To-day! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Philadelphia | 


SEEDS | 


Es BUCKBEE’S SEEDS SUCCEED! | 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


fy ])6©6Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. .- 
sRadish, 17 varieties; Let- 
Pri e Collection?s* 12 kinds; Tomatoes, 11 
the finest; Turnip, 7 splendid; Onion, 8 best varie- 
ties; 10 Spring-flowering Bulbs—65 varieties in all. — 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. ' 


Write to-day; Mention this Paper. 
2 PPPPP PPP PP POP LPL AL A AANA LOA) 
SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive this valuable 

collection of Seeds postpaid, together with my big 
Instructive, Beautiful Seed and Plant Book, 
tells all about the Best varieties of Seeds, Plants, etc. 


H. W. Buckhee, rorm a7 wockronn, tL. 


GREGORY’S._. 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


-60 cents worth for 10 cents 


1 package Aster Giant Comet, mixe Be. 
1 package Tall Zinnia, mixed, . ~ be. 
1 package Oandytuft, mixed, . .. . 5. 
i package Petunia, fine, mixed, . . . 5c. 
1 package Mignonette, swect, . . . . Be. 
1 package Poppy, double, mixed, . . 5c 
1 package Coreopsis, mixed - Se 


e e . 

1 package Phlox Drummond), mixed, 6c. 

1 package Pansy mixed, 6 elitesiete “le Lae 

1 package Bachelor Buttons, . . . . 5c. 
The aboveten packages by mail postpaid for 10centsin coin, 
together with our handsome calendar and our profusely illus- 
trated catalogue for 1910. With the above collection we will 
o— enclose a certificate worth 25 cents. 
If returned with $1. you may select 
seeds in packages or ounces to the 

value of $1.25, 


| Je J. H. Gregory & 8 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Crocheted Neck Accessories By Gertrude Walbran 
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\ 


Various Pretty Accessiories to be made with the Crocheted Hook and Cotton ' 


OR the girl who must make the greater number of her dainty 
things, ideas which can be carried out at small expense are 
always acceptable and these pretty bits of neckwear require no 
more expensive materials than a spool of No. 4osewing cotton, a 
fine steel crochet hook and some small pieces of net or batiste. 

To make the Irish crochet which shows numerous motifs of varying 
design aiid elaboration requires considerable experience but any onc ac- 
customed to ordinary crochet work necd not hesitate to copy any of the 
neckwear shown in the accompanying illustrations, 

The little double bow made of chain loop insertion and finished on 
each end and at the center with a crochetcd rose, is perhaps the simplest 
of all the pieces shown. 

Begin with a ch. of 18; catch into sixth st. from needle with asl. st.; 
* 4 ch., skip 2 ch. of foundation row and catch into third; repeat from * 
allacross. Second row.—6 ch., catch into center of first loop, * 4 ch, 
catch into center of second loop; repeat from * twice more, finishing 
with 3 ch., catch into the center cf the chain cf 6 with a short d. c, 

Third row.—6 ch., catch into center of first 
loop,.*.4ch., catch into center of second loop; 
repeat from * twice more, finishing with 3 ch., 
catch into center of last loop with a short d.c. 

Repeat this third row for length desired; 
about one-half a yard is needed for the bow. 
When the half yard is completed work arow of 
3 ch, fasten with a d. c. around the entire strip, 
afterward working a row of close s. c. over the 
chain to form a firm edge. 

‘The little roses are made as follows: 6 ch., 
join to form aring;6ch,* 1d. c. into ring, 4 ch, 
repeat from * four more times and join. Over 
the first loop work * 1 s.c., 5 d.c., 1s. cj; repeat 
from * all around. © Then work arow of 7 ch. 
loops, catching down at the back behind the 
first row. Over these loops work 1 s. c., 7 d.c., 
1s,c.intoeach loop. Then work a-row of g 
ch. loops and increase the d. c. stitches tog in 
each loop; break thread. | | 

’ The second bow shown in the same: illustra- 
tion uses the shamrock for the cerer motifs and this figure, to be really 
satisfactory, must be worked over a padding or foundation cord. This 
latter may be made of 4 or 6 strands of coarse crochet cotton or 8 or 
ro strands of sewing cotton No. 36. 

Begin by working over the the padding cord * 2s. c., 25 d.c., 2 5.¢.} 
catch into the first stitch to form aloop; repeat from * twice more, 20 
s. c. over the padding cord; turn ands. c. over the cord back on the 
stem and finish off at back of work. Fasten on the thread a point half- 
way down the stem; 7 ch., picot, 7 ch., picot, 3 ch., catch down into the 
shamrock. Make twelve of these picot loops around the shamrock, 
catching the last one into the first. 


Make a picot loop, then 8 ch., catch into next picot Joop; turn, 10 s.c. 


ovér the 8 ch.; turn rod. c. over the 10 s. c., 3 ch, catch into picot loop. . 


Make two more picot loops then another ornament or solid block, and 
continue around in similar manner until there are four ornaments with 
two picot loops between. 

‘Now work a row of picot loops, catching two into each ornament and 
one in each loop between and finish with one row of plain loops, 4 ch., 1 
d. c., all around, being careful to space the loops evenly. 

‘Make a second shamrock square like the first and when this is com- 
pleted join the two by sewing them together at opposite corners, so that 
they form a double diamond. Next work a row of ro ch., fasten in cen- 
ter of loop in row below, *, 10 ch., skip one loop,in row below and fasten 
in next; repeat from * all around. | | 

In the next or finishing row work 6s. c., 2ch., 1s. c.,2 ch. 6s.¢. in 
first loop; * 4s. c., fasten with slip stitch into 4th st. of preceding loop 
(counting back from the last stitch) 2s. c., 2:ch., 1°. c., 2ch., 6s. c. into 
next loop and repeat from * all around. ei" 

' Make a foundation bow of white net or batiste, cutting it a little larger 
than the crocheted bow and finishing the edge with the same scallop 
thee is used on the latter. 
st. wide to tie over the center of the bow 


_ The jabot and bow shown in-the same illustration are made of Brus- ) 


sels net, edged with an inch-wide Cluny lace, this latter being finished 
with a narrow crocheted edge done with colored mercerized cotton. The 
little roses, which are made exactly like those used on the straight bow, 
are also worked with the colored cotton and ‘the effect is very pleasing. 
The bow is six inches wide and the jabot seven inches long and nine 


wide, the plaits being laid in deeper at the top than at the lower edge. 


The crocheted edge is worked thus: *2s.c., 4ch., repeat from *, 


Details of Articles Shown Above 


Crochet a narrow strip of double crochet,.7_ 
, . give an appearance of stability. 


Of the other two neck pieces shown in this group the one is 
made after the same directions as the straight bow, the second. being 
somewhat more elaborate. The strip of chain loop insertion which 
forms the long tie is about forty inches long and each end is finished 
with three roses and three little pendent balls. These balls are made 
thus: 4 ch., join to form a ring; 6s. c. into the ring, join. Work round 
and round in s. c., increasing when necessary to keep the work flat, for 
seven rows, then break thread leaving a long end. Thread this end 
through a sewing needle and gather up the outer edge, filling the little 
bag thus made with cotton wool before pulling the thread tight. Then 
crochet a chain end with the balance of the thread (see illustration.) 

The second neck piece is made of fine batiste lace two and one-half 
inches wide finishing the lower edges of the plaited tabs, a narrow picot 
loop edging the sides. The wide lace is made up of a series of motifs, one 
of which is shown in detail in the illustration given below, and to work it 
begin with a ch. of 6, join to form a ring; into this ring work 15 s. c. 

Second row—7 ch., picot (catch back into third st. from needle) 3 ch., 
skip the first st. in ring, catch into next; * 7 ch., 
picot, 3ch., skip one st. on ring, catch into 
next; repeat from * all around catching the 
last or seventh loop into the center of the first 
one. 

Third row—* 6 ch., catch into center of next 
loop, turn, 8s. c., over the chain, turn, 8 d. c. 
into the 8s. c., 7 ch., picot, 3 ch., catch into 
same loop that 6 ch. was caught in, 7 ch., picot, 
3 ch., catch into next loop and repeat from * 
twice more. 

Fourth row.— Work picot loops (7 ch., picot, 
3 ch.) all around, spacing them as shown in the 
detail. 

Fifth row.— Work 1 d.c., 4 ch., into each loop 
all around. 

Take six or eight strands of padding cord 
and over this work a row of close s. c. into the 
4th ch. loop of previous row, two-thirds of the 
way round the motif, then turn and over the 
cord work a second row of s. c.; break thread. 

Make four of these motifs for each plaited end and when completed 
baste the four in a row on a piece of muslin, spacing them about three- 
quarters of aninch apart. Then work two rows of picot loops around 
the heavy part of each motif, joining these loops together with one row 
of * 3 ch., catch into upper loop, 3 ch, catch into lower loop; repeat 
from * until all the loops are joined. . 

Work a row of 3 ch.,; 1 d.c. all around the lower edge of the lace, 
placing the d. c. stitches so as to make the edge as even as possible. 
Finish with.a scallop made thus: 4s. c. into the first space, 2s. c. into 
the next space, 6 ch., turn, fasten into first s.c., turn, 3s. c. overch, 
picot (4 ch., catch back into first), 5 s.c.,2s.c. into same space, 45. c. 
into. next space; 6 ch., turn and catch down beside first loop; turn, 4 s. 
c. over ch., 6 ch., turn, catch down in center of first loop;’ turn 4s. ¢c., 
picot, 4s. c. over ch.; 1 s. c. into next loop, picot, 3 s. c., 4s. ceinto next 
space and repeat from *.. Finish the upper edge of the lace with two 
rows of 3 ch. loops, caught down with short d. c. } 

A very pretty and simple set for a waist is shown in the third illustra- 
tion. The Dutch collar, cuffs and small patch pocket are made with 
mercerized cotton of.a cafe-au-/ait shade and are to be used on an alba- 
tross waist of somewhat lighter tone. If preferred astock may be made 
instead of the flat round collar. 

In any case cut a pattern of the desired shape out of muslin and baste 
this on rather stiff paper. Place the little: roses—made as directed fcr 
the two neckti¢s—all around ‘the outer edge and baste firmly.. Then, 
beginning at the lower right hand. corner, work rows of picot loops, 5 ch., 
picot (catch back into third st) 5 ch., picot, 2 ch., back and forth, nar- 
rowing whenever necessary, until the collar is-of the d<sired depth. 

Once one has become expert. in crocheting the chain loop she can 
make.up many. pretty things for personal use or for decorating the 
dresser or dining table.. The secret of success is to work firmly and 
evenly, not,so tightly that the stitches look drawn, but close enough to 

: The stitch is always useful as a filling 
stitch, and with a paper, pattern for guide it is possible to make even en- 


. tire-waists,of it, then sewing on the motifs insome pretty design after- 
wards. - 333 | : 


Articles made of Irish crochet present a much betterappearance if th ey 
are laundered without ironing, a little starch being used for the last rin- 
sing, then the bow or whatever it is pulled into shape when nearly dry, 
and the roses or other relief work picked up with a stiletto so they look 
loose and free. 


You can buy if now 
from your dealer in 
non-leakable tubes 
ready for instant 
use.No waste-no 
leak: no trouble 
sent post paid by 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
also in bottles with 
new patented cap. 


hoto of plant grown by J. B 
ilbert. 1t grew 18 feet high and 
roduced 6 bushels of fruit, ver 
arge, smooth, few seeds, solid all 
through, red in color, ripening very 
early and continuing summer. 
We want every person who uses 
seeds to see our Seed Book and test 
our seeds and we will give sample 
packet this Giant Tomato, also 8 
other great novelties free for trial: 
1 pkt. 16 Day Radish. Earliest 
Round Red Radish in the world, 
ipkt. Gigantic Cabbage. Largest 
heading kind known, from Europe. 
i pkt. Wonderful Lettuce. Earli- 
est, largest, tender and crisp any 
time. Heads often 8 ft. around. 
For only 6c. postage and packin 
we will mail these 4 sample pkts.an 
big 1910 Seed Book full of novelties, 
iw Seed Offers and a coupon, goodf 
Mi @10c, selection from our Seed B 


d Fe : yracuse, N. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES. 1200:acres, 
50 in hardy Roses, none bet- 
ter grown. 44 greenhouses 
ee of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
Wr Geraniums and other 
Zi Vip Mewes thingstoonumerous to men- 

vy tion. Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Roses, Small Trees, etc., by mail postpaid. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction, guaranteed... Im- 
mense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the queen 
of bedding plants. 50 choice collections cheap 
in’ Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc., -—Elegant 168-page 
Catalogué FREE.: Send for it today and.see 
what values we give for yourmoney. Direct deal 
will insure you the best at first cost. 56 years, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. | 
Box 109, PAINESVILLE, OHIO ~~ 1) 


“ELECTRO- | 


f* SILICON 


K€, 7 
(! We 7 has achieved its world-wide repu- 
HW Ree tation as the leading Silver Polish 
iN if by reason of the wonderful briliian- 
ih, cy itimparts to SILVERWARE— 
without scratching or wearing. Itsaves your Ware— 
as well as Time, Labor and Expense. Send address for’ 


FREE SAMPLE 


Full Sized Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 
Sold by Crocers and Druggists Everywhere. 


. 


A THIMBLE GIFT - 25¢ 


e have had this handsome, Sterling 
Silver Thimble made in large quanti- 
ties, in especially made design, which 
enables us to sell at such a low price, 
This is a very appropriate remem- 
brance or gift. Send 25 cents and 
receive one by return mail, 


GOODE NOVELTY Co. 
813-815 W. 55run St- CHICAGO 


THE CELEBRATED 
CRESCENT CORSET 


wants you to wear and represent it in your locality. 
It is the only corset satisfying the varied require- 
ments of every woman and giving getiedt satisfac- 
tion. Made to your order; material, fit and workman- 
ship guaranteed, Exclusive models. -A good chance 


for the woman who wants to earn an independent 
income. Local and State Managers wanted. 


THE GRESCENT WORKS, Box L.14, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


DO YOU EMBROIDER? 


If so, don’t fail to write for our free 192-page illustrated 
catalog P. it will save you money and give you all the 
latest ideas in Needlework, [llustrates full line Stam 
Linens in Eyelet, Wallachian and Silk Embroidery Pillow 
Tops, Hemstitched Linens, Towels, Braids, Perforated 
E Patterns and Needlework . Supplies. 
Write postal today for this FREE catalog. 


FRED HERRSCHNER, 6458 Marshfield Ave., Ghicage 


SEND TEN CENTS 


_ For a beautiful 18 inch tray cloth on_fine 
art linen, your.choice of Wallachian, Eye- 
let, Mt. Mellick or Violet design. Big 
Bargain to introduce our new, fancy work 
catalog of all the popular embroideries and 

showing the newest 1909 designs in shirt 

ee waists, hats, corset covers, scarfs, centers, 

etc. Standard Specialty Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Stapling tiki hleatehcti telat ig Mt ee BR ae oa te 
se fag ' Briggs» Alphabet 

New Doilies, Briss, Alphabet 

Stamping Patterns anda year’s subscription 

to Ingalls’ Fancy Work Book—all for rocents. 


Gummmme Address J.F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass.,Box 10 


The Housewife for January, 1910 


THE HOUSEWIVES’ CIRCLE 


A Department Open to All who have Learned by Personal Test Some Method of 
Value in Home Making 


Items accepted for this department will be paid for hereafter at regular rates. Those that are unavailable 


will be returned within ten days if accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope. 


Space is valuable in 


THE HovusEwIFE so items must be brief but clearly expressed, and clippings, copied matter, cookery recipes, 


fanc 


much as practical common-sense shown in really helpful contributions. 


ork directions and medical advice cannot be used. Penmanship and literary style will not count as 


Items for this department must 


not be enclosed with any other communications, and must be addressed to The Housewives’ Circle, THE 


HoOvuSEWIFE, 52 Duane Street, New York. 


a a i 


Cleaning Soiled Face Veils | 


If your veils have become so soiled that they 
are unwearable, restore their freshness by mak- 
ing a strong lather of white soap and simmer 
them therein for about fifteen minutes. Rinse 
carefully’ in a little bluing water, adding a 
little cologne if you like perfume. Pass the 


veils through rice water, or gum arabic water. | 


Shake and pat them to clear, then pin evenly 
on a cloth, linen preferably, place between thin 
muslin, iron on wrong side. Whenthe black 
veils are treated, wash them, pass through hot 
water in which a trifle of oxgall has been mix- 
ed together with perfume. Squeezegently and 
rinse in cold bluing water. 
veils almost as good as new ones. 

F. R., of Connecticut. 


A Suggestion for a Bag Party 


Once upon a time I belonged to a sewing 
club to which many of the girls used to bring 
their work in the most disreputable looking 
paper packages. 
called me old-maidish because I carried a bag, 
and I made fun of them for not being more 
particular, Atthe end of the season I. sur- 
_ prised them, inviting in some men and having 
areal party. I presented each girl with a dain- 
ty little sewing bag, fitted up with emery bags, 
needle cases, thimbles, etc. When the refresh- 
ments were served everything possible was 
handed round in bags. I got the kind of 
paper sacks groceries come in, and made some 
colored papers ; then each one received her por- 
tion of cakes, sandwiches, peanuts, candies. 
The girls certainly had bags, and there was 
much fun occasioned by the manner of serving, 


not knowing what they were getting, and each 
having her share portioned out to her like little 


children at some sort of treat. Such a bag af- 
fair could be made very dainty, and the idea is 
capable of much elaboration and fun; it could 
be made the basis of a guessing contest. 

‘* AJAM,” of Pennsylvania. 


Well Worth Knowing 


I want to add my word of appreciation for 
the many helpful hints given in the “ Circle.” 
May I suggest that a bottle of hydrogen per-, 


oxide be kept handy, it beats the vinegar for 
lye burns, as it destroys the poison without 
smarting and is absolutely harmless even if 
used in the eyes. I also find it indispensable 
for sore throat, preventing tonsilitis, cleansing 
my mouth, teeth (it’s splendid for removing 
the tartar) and all sores of any nature. 
A. B. H., of North Dakota. 


Several Helpful Discoveries from this | 
Housewife 

I have been a subscriber to THE HousEWIFE 
:some eight or nine years, but I have never 
. written to the Circle before. It has always 
-beén my favorite magazine. Jere are a few 
hints gleamed from twelve years’ experience in 
_housekeeping. When renovating ostrich plumes 
-after washing them, try rinsing in cold starch, 
‘shake in the wind until dry and fluffy. When 
you have to mend a garment, hang the patches 


This will make, 


They made fun of. me and. 


outside and let the weather fade: them to the . 


color of the garment. When a door sticks, try 
lifting it a trifle on the hinges, and insert a tiny 


piece of wood, it will very likely swingfree. I . 


wonder if the sisters use brushes in their kitch- 
‘ens? I have several little flat varnish brushes, 


costing anickel, and a good size paint brush, - 


-new, for dusting.. You can get every crevice 
‘clean. Use the small ones for greasing bread 
‘pans, and putting blacking on the stove. I 
‘have one slightly dampened with kerosene. _ It 
keeps the oil stove, and the steel part of the 
range looking nice. They save washing the 
hands so much in the cold weather and the con- 
sequent chapping. Mrs. C. B., of Chicago. 


-Uses for Wooden Plates 


I keep wooden plates on hand to use in 
my refrigerator, placing a square of waxed 
paper over them when in use, and thus they 
may be used several times before being thrown 


into the fire, although the paper squares must | 


be burned every time of course. 
There is always some risk in setting nice 
dishes in a refrigerator, so all food is.slip- 
ped to these wooden plates and the risk 
avoided. I use two sorts, the flat ones that 
bakers have and the scoops that grocers use 
for butter, etc. They are handy and clean be- 
’ sides saving the other dishes for use elsewhere. 
Just a word right here about the refrigerator 
itself. Mine was a very good one but with zinc 
lining and shelves. We all know that zinc will 
- corrode under certain conditions, even if it is 
kept as clean as possible. Well, I got a good 
-bathtub enamel and gave mine two coats all 
over the inside. It looks nice and, oh, the dif- 
ference it makes in the work of keeping it 
clean! Allthereis to do now is to remove the 
shelves and wipe them off now and then. Even 
a woman can do wonders with a little paint if 
she thinks she can. MARy A. Morrison, 


What a Seattle Woman Has Found Out 


Your helps are real ones, and I want to help 
alittle too. I have found out that sore or weak 
eyes can be greatly improved by the sufferer get- 
ting plenty of sleepand as much rest forthe eyes 
as possible, then anointing the lids with cocoanut 
oil, taking care not to get any of it into the 
eyes as it will cause them to smart. For atonic 
instead of wine or beer try hop tea, making :it 
by steeping and straining two ounces of com- 
pressed hops in a pint of water which thicken 
to asyrup by boiling with it two cupfuls of 
sugar and a tablespoonful of black molasses. 
This is also good for coughs and colds and 
children like it almost as well as candy. More 
molasses makes it more laxative. Now a final 
word to Sisters who use many sacks of flour 
and have to shake them after the flour is all 
gone. Try pinning them to the clothesline 
then going a good distance away from them and 
shaking the line they are pinned to. This 
shakes the bags and saves the eyes, hair and 
clothes of yourself and your friends. 

Mrs. U. O. FRENCH, of Seattle. 


When Cream will not Whip 


I was making a shortcake and wanted it 
extra nice in honor of my -husband’s birth- 
day and some guests who were going to help 
celebrate. It was a great disappointment to 
me when I found that the cream that had been 
sent me would not whip. Ihad about given 
uptryingto make it when one of my guests 
came out and I told her of my dilemma. “Don’t 
teil anybody,” she laughed, “and give me the 
white of anegg. I’ll beat your cream for you, 
and nobody will know of your difficulty.””? She 
dropped the white into the cream and in a mo- 
ment had beaten the two together with the egg 
beater. It worked like a charm. 

Mrs. C. F. STREETER, of Michigan. 


A Home-made Cook Book Sure Enough 

I have made my self such a nice cook 
book that I want to tell the rest of you about it 
so that you can have one for yourselves for it 
costs nothing but a little trouble. I have taken 
an old ledger’and cut out every third leaf, being 
careful not to clip the binding thread or all the 
leaves would fall out. ThenI have set aside a 
certain number of pages for relishes, soups, 
bread, cake, vegetables and the like, printing 
the name of each department at the top of the 
page in big clear letters. Then I paste in each 
department every good recipe I have tried after 
clipping from papers and magazines. If the 
type is too small to read easily, for 1 have not 
the best eyesight, I get my husband to type- 
write it for me, but I read it over carefully to 
be sure the proportions are right and that noth- 
ing isleft out. I leave several pages blank in 
case new recipes come along, and I keep those 
which I have clipped but have not had achance 
to try in an énvelope, having one of these for 
each department, and slipping them between 
the leaves until I get ready to paste the clip- 
pings. I do not want to clip my HoUSEWIFEs, 
so typewrite the recipes out of them and put 
them in their proper places. Everyone who 
has seen it say it is the most practical cook 
book they ever saw. 

ELEANOR, of New York. 


How She Keeps Her Little Folks Healthy 

I do so much enjoy the Circle and THE 
HovusEwIFE in general, and Iam going to tell 
you alittle about my own family. I am the 
mother of five children, four girls and one boy 
the oldest is a girl of thirteen, andthe youngest 
agirl of six. 
healthy, hearty children. Our windows are 
kept open Winter and Summer, day and night. 
Of course in very cold weather they are not 
left open very wide at night, nor where a draft 
will blow on sleépers. I let my little folks have 
plenty of milk and good wholesome food with 
not many sweets, and all day whenever the sun 
shines his: beautiful light is allowed to play 
hide and seek all over the house. I am not 
afraid of fading carpets or curtains—what are 
those compared to health? And please do not 


_ think me a poor housekeeper—no, indeed ! But 


e 


_ mixed to a paste with water. 


I select articles that will stand both sunlight 
and air. We have a large house of twelve liv- 
ing rooms to take care of and Ido nearly all my 
own work, besides I have canned 310 quarts of 
fruit and am nota very strong -woman either, 
but there are so many ways to lighten labor. 
ELLEN M., of Illinois. 


Cleaning White Felt Hats 


I have found out that white and light felt 
hats can be nicely cleaned by having all spots 


-r2moved by rubbing with hot soda and water or 
ammonia and water, using an old toothbrush, ° 


then the hat covered with a paste made of 
equal parts of pipe clay and precipitated chalk 
This paste must 
remain on until perfectly dry, then brushed off. 
Finally give an all-over rubbing with dry pipe 
clay and a bit of white felt or clean white flan- 
nel, afterwards shaking off the superfluous clay. 
. BESSIE B., of Kansas. 


They all go to school and are 


The women of this country have for a long time been in 
need of a low-priced fashion and fancy work paper and the 
want is now supplied in NEEDLECRAFT, which has instant- 
ly met with success under the able editorial direction of 


Margaret Barton Manning and Katherine Stanton 


There is nothing superficial about NEEDLECRAFT, and 
the subscriber is not compelled to pay a fancy price for unne- 
cessary and expensive trimmings in the way of fancy pictures 
nor is itan adjunct to an embroidery establishment. 


an 


S 


To know the newest styles, you don’t have to 


GO TO PARIS OR NEW YORK 


You sit right at home and read first-hand, each month, the lat- 


est fashion news from ‘‘the front.” 


And not only the news 


but just how you can make for yourself the newest ‘‘ things ” 


at the very lowest cost. 
best type. 


It is printed on good paper from the 
The engravings are exact and the patterns are 


made so that the garment will fit and look like the picture 
In combination with THE HOUSEWIFE you can secure 
NEEDLECRAFT, both for one year 


FOR ONLY FORTY-FIVE CENTS 


NEEDLECRAFT is brimming over with information and in- 


structions from the realm of fashion and needlework, 


We 


can’t begin to tell all the good things that it contains—pages 
of the current and standard fashions, with patterns easy to 
cut and make by; pages of all kinds of practical needlework, 
including embroidery, crocheting, tatting, etc.; chapters on 


home decoration and ornament; talks on home millinery. 


In 


fact, nothing will be omitted, that can possibly instruct, inter- 
est, entertain or aid you, or that cansave you time or money. 


DEPARTMENT OF HINTS AND HELPS 


NEEDLECRAFT also has a department of hints and helps, 
setting forth what other women have discovered in the realm 
of needlework—and this, too, is a ‘‘prize column.” That the 
fashion department is full and complete in every detail, goes. 


without saying. 


It gives you suggestions as to the newest 


fabrics and fancies, on millinery, on all that pertains to the 
question of sensible, stylish dress for little and big folks, with 
a page devoted especially to children’s garments and helps for 


the mother in making them. 


Not a single item in the whole 


realm of home dressmaking is omitted. 


THE LADIES ALL LIKE NEEDLECRAFT 


Why? Because they know Needle- 
craft is bound to supply a need, to make 
a place for itself filled by no other 
magazine, whatever its subscription- 
price. They know that plenty of prob- 
lems which confront the home-dress- 
maker and needleworker will be solved 
in every number. They know they can 
depend upon the paper, that it will con- 
tain nothing that may not be turned to 
practical account by the average woman. 


They know its purpose is not to cater to 
the expert or professional needlewoman, 
even though she, herself, is sure to find 
many items of value to her in its pages ; 
but that its constant aim is to keep in 
touch with the home-keeping, home- 
making wife and mother, whose great. 
and laudable desire is to clothe her 
family economically, but stylishly and 
well; and to make her home attractive— 
doing as much as possible herself. 


NEEDLECRAFT’S FASHION DEPARTMENT | 


NEEDLECRAFT surely has its own place. 
kind ata reasonably low subscription-price. 
very best manufacture—there can be none better. 


It is the only publication of its 
The cut paper patterns are of the 
It is, of course, natural for us. 


to believe there can be none quite as good; but we will waive that question ; a test 


will decide it. 


The designs are prepared expressly for Needlecraft, as we have — 


told you, and thoroughly tested by making up before they are accepted as models. — 
Complete instructions for making the garment accompany each pattern ; and ifany || 

subscriber finds difficulty in following the instructions, it is only necessary to write || 
the editor of the fashion department for assistance, which will be gladly rendered. || 
The same is true of our needlework pages—and this feature lends to Needlecraft |} 
one of its greatest charms, because it brings in the element of personal friendliness, - ||: 
without which no publication is quite complete. ia 
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Housewife 
Needlecraft 


' A5c. 


COMBINATION NO. 21 
' 75c. 
COMBINATION NO. 22 | 


Housewife 7 Be. 


Housewife 
Needlecraft 
Mothers Magazine 


Needlecraft 
Ladies World 


HOUSEWIFE AND NEEDLECRAFT CLUBS 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK || 


COMBINATION NO. 23 


Housewife | 7 Oc. | 


Needlecraft 
People’s Home Journal 
COMBINATION NO, 24 
Housewife 
Needlecraft 7 5c 
°. 
COMBINATION NO. 25 


Housewife $ 1 0 0 


Needlecraft 
Modern Priscilla 


Anne of Green Gables 


Continucd from page 20 


“ Oh, I know it pretty nearly all now—all but 
the last line.”’ 


‘“‘ Never mind, do as I tellyou. Go to your 


room and finish learning it well, and stay there. 


until I call you down to help me get tea.” 

“Can I take the apple blossbms with me for 
company?” pleaded Anne. igh 

“No; you don’t want your room cluttered 
up with flowers. You should have left them on 
the tree in the first place.’’ 

“T did feel a little that way, too,’’ said Anne. 
“T kind of felt I shouldn’t shorten their lovely 
lives by picking them, but the temptation was 
irresistible. What do you do when you meet 
with an irresistible temptation ?”’ 

** Anne, did you hearmetell you togoto your 
room ?” 

“ There—I know this prayer. I learned that 
last sentence coming upstairs. Now I’m going 


to imagine thingsinto this room. The floor is . 


covered with a white velvet carpet with pink 
roses all over it and there are pink silk curtains 
at the windows. The walls are hung with gold 
and silver brocade tapestry. The furniture is 
mahogany. I never saw any mahogany, but it 
sounds so luxurious. This is a couch heaped 
with silken cushions, pink and blue and crim- 
sonand gold andI am reclining gracefully onvit. 
I can see my reflection in that big mirror hang- 
ing on the wall. Iam tall and regal, clad ina 
gown of white lace, with a pearl cross on my 
breast and pearls in my hair. My hair is of 
midnight darkness and my skin is a clear ivory 


pallor. My nameis the Lady Cordelia Fitz- 
gerald. No, it isn’t—I can’t make that seem 
real,” 


She danced up to the looking-glass and peer- 
ed into it. Her pointed freckled face and 
solemn gray eyes peered back at her. 

“You’re only Anne of Green Gables,’ she 
said earnestly, “and I see you, just as you are 
looking now, whenever I try toimagine I’m the 
Lady Cordelia. But it’s a million times nicer 
to be Anne of Green Gables than Anne of No- 
where, isn’t it ?” 

She bent forward, kissed her reflection, and 
betook herself to the open window. “ Dear 
Snow Queen, good afternoon, And good af- 
ternoon, dear birches down in the hollow. And 
good afternoon, deargray house upon the hill. 
I wonder if Diana is to be my bosom friend. I 
hope she will, and I shall love her very much. 
But I must never forget Katie Maurice and 
Violetta. They would feel so hurt if I did and 
I’d hate to hurt anybody’s feelings. I must be 
careful to remember them and send them a kiss 
every day.” | 


CHAPTER IX. 
MRS, RACHEL LYNDE IS PROPERLY HORRIFIED 

ANNE had been a fortnight at Green Gables 
before Mrs. Lynde arrived to inspect her. Mrs. 
Rachel was not to blame for this. A severeat- 
tack of grippe had confined her to the house 
ever since the occasion of her last visit to 
Green Gables. Mrs. Rachel was not often sick 
and had a well-defined contempt for people who 
were; but grippe was like no other illness and 
could only be interpreted as a visitation of 
Providence. As soon as her doctor allowed her 
out-of-doors she hurried up to Green Gables, 
bursting with curiosity to see Matthew’s and 
Marilla’s orphan, concerning whom all sorts of 
stories had gone abroad in Avonlea. 

Anne had made good use of every waking 
moment of that fortnight. She was acquainted 
with every tree and shrub about the place. She 
had discovered that a lane opened out below 
the apple orchard and ran up through a belt of 
woodland; and had explored it to its furtherest 
end. 

She had made friends with the spring down 
in the hollow—that wonderful deep, clear, icy- 
cold spring; and beyond it was a log bridge 
over the brook. , 

That bridge led Anne’s dancing feet up over 
a wooded hill beyond, the only flowers there 
were myriads of delicate “June bells,’’ and a 
few pale, aerial starflowers, like the spirits of 
last year’s blossoms. 

All these voyages of exploration were made 
in the odd half-hours which she was allowed 
for play, and Anne talked Matthew and Marilla 
half-deaf over her discoveries. Not that Mat- 
thew complained; he listened to it all with a 
smile of enjoyment on his face; Marilla per- 
mitted the “chatter” until she found herself 
becoming too interested, whereupon she 
promptly quenched Anne by a command to 
hold her tongue. 

Anne was out in the orchard when Mrs. 
Rachel came, wandering at her own sweet will, 
so that goodlady had an excellent chance to 
talk her illness over, describing every ache and 
pulse-beat with evident enjoyment. When de- 
tails were exhausted Mrs. Rachel introduced 
the real reason of her call. 

‘“T’ve been hearing some surprising things 
about you and Matthew.” 

‘“‘T don’t suppose you are any more surprised 
than I am myself,’’ said Marilla. “I’m getting 
over my surprise now.” 

“It was too bad there was such a mistake,’’ 
said Mrs. Rachel. ‘Couldn’t you have sent 
her. back ?”’ 

“ [ suppose we could, but we decided not to. 
Matthew took a fancy to her. And I must say 
I like her myself. The house seems a different 
place already. She’s a bright little thing.” 
Marilla said more than she had intended to 
when she began, for she read disapproval in 
Mrs. Rachel’s expression. . . 

“It’s a great responsibility you’ve taken on 
yourself, especially when you’ve never had 
any experience with children. You don’t know 


much about her or her real disposition, and 
there’s no guessing how a child like that will 
turn out. But I don’t want to discourage you, 
Marilla."’ 

“T’m not feeling discouraged,” was Marilla’s 
response. ‘ When. I make up my mind to do 
a thing it stays madeup. I suppose you’d like 
to see Anne. I'll call her in.” 

Anne came running in, her face sparkling 
with the delight of her orchard rovings; but, 
abashed at finding herself in the presence of a 
stranger,she halted inside the door. She certainly 
was an odd-looking little creature in the short 
tight dress she had worn from theasylum, below 
which her thin legs seemed ungracefully long. 
Her freckles were more numerous than ever; 
the wind had ruffled her hatless hair into over- 
brilliant disorder; it had never looked redder 
than at that moment. 

“ Well, they didn’t. pick you out for your 
looks, that’s certain.” Mrs. Rachel Lynde was 
one of those delightful and popular people who 
pride themselves on speaking their mind with- 
out fear or favor.. “ She’s terrible skinny and 
homely, Marilla. Come here, child, and let me 
have a look at you. Lawful heart, did any one 
ever see such freckles? And hair as red as 
carrots! Come here, child.” — 

Anne “came there,’’ but not as Mrs. Rachel 
expected. With one bound she crossed the 
kitchen floor and stood before the visitor, her 
face scarlet with anger, her slender form trem- 
bling from head to foot. 

“T hate you,” she cried in a choked voice, 
stamping her foot on the floor. “I hate you— 
I hate you—I hate you—” a louder stamp with 
each assertion of hatred. “ Howdare you call 
me skinny and ugly? How dare you say I’m 
freckled and red headed? You are a rude, im- 
polite woman |” 

“ Anne!” exclaimed Marilla in consternation. 

But Anne continued to face Mrs. Rachel, 
head up, eyes blazing, hands clenched, passion- 
ate indignation exhaling from her like an atmos- 
phere. : 

“ How dare you say such things about me?” 
she repeated. ‘“ How would you like to have 
such things said about you? How would you 
like to be told that you were fat and clumsy. I 
don’t care if I do hurt your feelings by saying 
so! You have hurt mine worse than they were 
ever hurt before even by Mrs. Thomas’ intoxi- 
cated husband. And I’ll never forgive you for 
it, never, never!” Stamp! Stamp! 

“ Did anybody ever see such a temper!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Rachel. 

“Anne, go to your room and stay until I 
come up,’’ said Marilla. 

Anne, bursting into tears, rushed to the hall 
door, slammed it until the tins on the porch 
wall outside rattled in sympathy, and fled up 
the stairs like a whirlwind. 

“Well, I don’t envy you your job bringing 
that up, Marilla,’’ said Mrs. Rachel. 

Marilla opened her lips to say she knew not 
what, what she said was a surprise to herself 
then and ever afterwards. ‘“ You shouldn’t 
have twitted her about her looks, Rachel.” 

“Marilla Cuthbert, you don’t mean to say 
that you are upholding her in such a display of 
temper aS we’ve just seen?” demanded Mrs. 
Rachel indignantly. 

“No,”’ said Marilla slowly, “I’m not trying 
to excuse her. She’s been very naughty and 
I'll have to give her a talking to about it. She’s 
never been taught what is right. And you were 
too hard on her, Rachel.” Marilla could not 
help tacking on that last sentence, Mrs. Rachel 
got up with an air of offended dignity. 

“Well, I see that I’ll have to be very careful 
what I say after this, Marilla, since the fine feel- 
ings of orphans have to be considered before 
anything else. Oh, no, I’m not vexed—don’t 
worry yourself. I’m too sorry for you to leave 
any room for angerin my mind. You’ll have 
your own troubles with that child. But if you’ll 
take my advice—which I suppose you won’t, 
although I’ve brought up ten children and 
buried two—you’ll do that ‘talking to’ witha 
fair-sized birch switch. Hertemper matches her 
hair I guess, Well, good evening, Marilla. I 
hope you'll come down to see me as usual, but 
you can’t expect me to visit here again ina 
hurry. It’s something new in my experience.” 

Whereat Mrs. Rachel swept out and away— 
if a fat woman who always waddled could be 
said to sweep away—and Marilla betook her- 
self to the east gable. 

On the way up-stairs she pondered as to 
what she ought to do. How unfortunate that 
Anne should have displayed such temper be- 
fore Mrs. Rachel Lynde, of all people! Then 
Marilla became aware of a rebuking con- 
sciousness that she felt more humiliation over 
this than sorrow over the discovery of such a 
defect in Anne’s. disposition. And how was 


she to punish her? The suggestion of the 


birch switch did not appeal to Marilla. She 
did not believe she could whip a child. 

Marilla found Anne face downward on her 
bed, crying bitterly. 

“Anne,” she said gently. 

No answer. 

“ Anne,” with greater severity, “get -off that 
bed and listen to what I have to say to you.’’ 

Anne squirmed off the bed and sat on achair 
beside it, her face swollen and tear-stained and 
her eyes fixed on the floor. 

“This is a nice way for youto behave, Anne! 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourself ?’’ 

“‘She hadn’t any right to call me ugly and 
red-headed,” retorted Anne. 

“ You hadn’t any right to fly into such a fury 
and talk the way you did to her, Anne. Iwas 
thoroughly ashamed of you. I wanted you to 
behave nicely to Mrs. Lynde, and instead you 
have disgraced me. I don’t know why you 

Continued on page 24° 
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beautiful picture lithographed in ten colors to decorate your home, also some beautiful Christ- 
mas and remembrance post cards and a delightful Christmas story illustrated. Remember 
they are given to youif you send us the above picture put together correctly and enclose two-een 

stamp to pay postage on your prizes; and we will alsosend you our grand cash prize offer including 
863 cash prizes if you request it. Write COMFORT Picture Puzzle Dept., M Augusta, Maine 
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should lose your temper like that because Mrs. 
Lynde said you were red-haired and homely. 
You say it yourself often enough.”’ 

“Oh, but there’s such a» difference. between 
saying a thing yourself and hearing other. peo- 
ple say it,” wailed'‘Anne. .“ You may know a 
thing is so,’ but~ you. can’t ‘help*hoping other 
people don’t think:it is. I.suppose’you think I 
have an awful temper,.but Icouldn’t help it. 
When she’ said “those things» something rose 
right upin meand choked.me. [had to fly out.” 

“ Well you‘made a fine exhibition ,of your- 
self. Mrs. Lynde will have a nice story : to tell 
about you and.she’ll tell it,,.too:, It was a dread- 


_. ful thing for you to lose your temper like that.” 


“ Just imagine how you would feel. if some- 
body told you to your face that you were skinny 
and ugly,” pleaded Anne. ts 

An old remembrance rose up before Marilla. 
She had been a very small child when she had 
heard one aunt say to another, “ Whata pity 
she is such a dark, homely little thing.” ° Ma- 
rilla was fifty before the sting had gone out of 
that memory. 

“T don’t say that I think Mrs. Lynde was 
right in saying what she did to you, Anne,” she 
admitted. ‘ Rachel is too outspoken. But that 
is no excuse for such behavior on your part. 
She was astranger and an elderly person and 
my visitor—all three good reasons why you 
should have been respectful to her. You were 
rude and saucy—you must go to her and tell 
her you are sorry for your bad temper and ask 
her to forgive you.’’ 

“T can never do that,” said Anne determin- 
edly. ‘“Youcan punish me in any way you 
like, Marilla. . You can shut me up in a dark, 
damp dungeon inhabited by snakes and toads 
and feed me only on bread and water and I 
shall not complain. ~But I cannot ask Mrs. 
Lynde to forgive me.” rat 

“ We're not in.the habit of shutting people 


up in dark, damp dungeons,” said Marilla, “ es- 


pecially as they’re rather scarce in Avonlea. 
But apologize’ to’ Mrs. *Lynde you must: and 
shall and you'll stay-here in your room. until 
you can tell me you're willing to do it.” 

“T shall have to.stay here for. ever then,” said 
Anne mournfully, “because I can’t tell Mrs. 
Lynde I’m sorry I said those: things to her. 
How canI? I’m notsorry. - I’m sorry I’ve 
vexed you; but I’m glad Itold her. It was 
a great satisfaction. I can’t say I’m sorry 
I can’t even imagine I’m sorry.” 

Marilla descended to the kitchen, troubled in 
mind and vexed in soul. She was as angry with 
herself as with Anne, because, whenever she 
recalled Mrs. Rachel’s countenance her lips 
twitched with amusement and she felt a desire 
to laugh. ' 


CHAPTER X. 
ANNE’S APOLOGY 

MARILLA Said nothing to Matthew that even- 
ing; but when Anne proved still refractory the 
next morning an explanation had to be made 
to account for her absence from the breakfast- 
table. Marilla told Matthew the whole story, 
taking pains to impress him with the enormity 
of Anne’s ‘behavior. 

“Tt’s.a good thing Rachel Lynde got a call- 
ing down; she’s ameddlesome old gossip,” was 
Matthew’s rejoinder. 

“Matthew Cuthbert, I’m astonished at you. 
You know that Anne’s behavior was dreadful, 
and yet you take her part! You'll be saying 
next that she oughtn’t to be punished at all.” 

“ Well now—no—not exactly,” said Matthew 
uneasily. “I reckon she ought to be punished 
a little. But don’t be too hard on her, Marilla. 
Recollect she hasn’t ever had any one to teach 
her right. You’re—you’re going to give her 
something to eat, aren’t you?” 

* When did you ever hear of me starving peo- 
ple into good behavior?” demanded Marilla. 
“ She'll have her meals regular, and Ill carry 
them up to her myself. But she’ll stay up there 
until she’s willing to apologize to Mrs. Lynde.” 

Breakfast, dinner and supper were very silent 
meals. After each meal Marilla carried a well- 
filled tray to the east gable and brought it down 
not noticeably depleted. | . 

When Marilla went out to bring the cows 
from the pasture, Matthew, who had been 
watching, slipped into the house and crept up- 
stairs. Asa general thing Matthew gravitated 
between the kitchen and the little bedroom off 
the hall where he slept; once. in a while he 
ventured into the parlor or sitting-room when 
the minister came to tea. _ But he had never 
been upstairs in his own house since the Spring 
he helped Marilla paper the spare bedroom four 
years ago. 

He tiptoed along the hall and stood for sev- 


eral minutes before he summoned courage to _ 


tap with his fingers and then open the door to 
peep in. Anne was sitting in the yellow chair 
by the window, gazing into the garden. Very 
small and unhappy she looked, and Matthew’s 
heart smote him. 

“’Anne,’’ he whispered, “ how are you mak- 
ing it, Anne?” 

“Pretty well. I imagine a.good deal; and that 
helps to pass the time. Of course, it’s ‘rather 
lonesome. But then, I may as well get used to 
that.’ Anne smiled, bravely facing the long 
years of imprisonment before her. 

“ Well now, Anne, don’t you think you’d 
better do it and haveit over with ?’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘It'll have to be done sooner or later, 
you know, for Marilla’s a determined woman. 
Do it right off, I say, and have it over.” 

“Do you mean apologize to Mrs, Lynde?” 

* Yes—apologize—that’s the very word,”’ said 
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Matthew eagerly.“ Just smooth it over. 
That’s what I am trying to get at.” 

. “T suppose I could do.it to oblige you,” said 
Anne. 
sorry, because I am sorry now. . I wasn’t a bit 
sorry last night. I was mad and I stayed mad 
all night. I know because I woke up three 
times and I was furious every time. But this 
morning it was all over. I wasn’t.in a temper 
any more. I felt ashamed of myself. But I 
couldn’t think of telling Mrs. Lynde so. It 
would be so humiliating. I made up my mind 
I’d stay shut up here for ever rather than do 
that. But still—I’d do anything for you—if you 
really want me to—’’. 

“ Well now, of course I do. It’s terrible 
lonesome downstairs without you. Just go and 
smooth it over—that’s a good girl,” 

“Very well,” said Anne. I'll tell Marilla as 
soon as she comes in that I’ve repented.”’ 

“ That’s right—that’s right, Anne. But don’t 
tell Marilla I said anything about it. She 
might think I was putting my oar in and I 
promised not to do that.” 

“‘ Wild horses won’t drag the secret from me,” 
promised Anne solemnly. 

Matthew fled hastily to the remotest corner 
of the horse pasture lest Marilla should suspect 
what he had been upto. Marilla herself, upon 
her return to the house, was agreeably sur- 
prised to hear a plaintive voice calling, “ Maril- 
la,’ over the banisters. 

‘‘ Well?’’ shesaid, going into the hall. 

“T’m sorry I lost my temper and said rude 
things, and I’m willing to go and tell Mrs, 
Lynde so.”’ 

“ Very well.” She had been wondering what 
under the canopy she should do if Anne did 
not givein. “ I’ll take you down after milking.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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The American Woman’s 


rE THE MOST BENEFICIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
CAQUE noverneNt THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 
T WOULD be impossible to tell the readers of The Housewife in this short space the 
wonderful story of THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE—how it-was conceived 
and founded; how its rapid growth has spread from coast to coast and now numbers 
tens of thousands of enthusiastic members in all walks of life; of its great plans and 
purposes; of the work it is doing now; of the immense practical services it renders its 
members, through the working out, in a strictly businesslike manner of its central idea 
co-operation. 

But the full story is told in a booklet ‘‘ The American Woman’s League, its Plan 
and Purpose,’’ and you have but to fill out and mail the Coupon below, or write a postal 
card, to get this booklet promptly, by return mail. 

Every Woman, whether Mother, Wife or Daughter; every Man, whether Father or Son, 
is vitally interested in the construction of the magnificent gateway to greater opportunity for. 
intellectual, social and industrial advancement which the AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE 
is erecting in its daily gathering of strength. : 

The League is a National Association of Women (with men as honorary members) 


banded together for mutual benefit, protection, education and advancement. Itis nota “ se- 
cret society’’; it is not an insurance organization, nor is it a charity. 


It is founded and ope- 
rated on safe, conservative, economically sound, business principles. Its membership is spread 
throughout the entire United States. 

In every community, town or city where there are sufficient members (from twenty-five 
on up) beautiful local Club Houses are erected by the LEAGUE for the sole use of its members 
free of expense, and provided with a fund for the maintenance of these Club Houses. 

‘The requirements for membership are simple, and easy of fulfillment—may be met byany 
intelligent person in a few days, or a week’s time (although a full year 1s allowed), and once 
performed, entitles the member to all the benefits and advantages of the entire organization 
FOR LIFE as a right of membership. There are no dues, there is none of the member’s 


money required—simply a pleasant service, easy and dignified of performance. You will 
realize this when you get the booklet! - 


LEADING INSTITUTIONS OF THE LEAGUE 
The Full and Free Use of Which is the Right for Life of All Women Members 


The Peoples University: With courses of 
instruction in every branch of learning—trades, 
arts and professions—from the most elementary to 
the highest that can be successfully taught by 
mail. Correspondence students in many of the 
branches, reaching a high degree of proficiency, 
are awarded Scholarships for personal attend- 
ance in the University, and given a salary suffi- 
cient to maintain them for a year, as a finishing 
course. 


The Building - Loan and Relief Fund, from 
which members may borrow money at a low rate 
of interest for home building, and for assistance 
in times of need or distress. 


Any woman of the white race is eligible for membership, and, as a member, is entitled to the advantages and use of all the 
A man may become an honorary member, entitled to the free use of the various 


institutions of the LEAGUE for life. 


The National Woman’s Exchange, amplify- 
ing to National scope the best work of Woman’s 
Exchanges, affording a channel for the sale, at 
profitable prices, of articles made by members. 
In connection with the courses of the University, 
it solves for many women the very problem of ex- 
istence. It acts as purchasing agent for the 
LEAGUE’S membership, if they wish, supplying 
their needs and wants in every line, through co- 
operative principles of buying, at.lower prices 
than as individuals they could hope to secure. 


The Circulating Libraries of Phonograph 
Records and Books, bringing into the homes of 
members, wherever the mails reach, the best of 


institutions, barring the Retreat and Orphanage and Loan and Relief Fund. 


Send to-day for the booklet fully explaining how all these leading features of the LEAGUE Plan, and many others 
of lesser importance, are carried out completely without the members having to pay any initiation fees, dues or 


assessments either at the beginning or at any other time. 


The Founder's Chapter of the LEAGUE, entitling the first one hundred thousand members to special 
advantages, is fast filling up—delay may prevent the possibility. ot YOU becoming a member ot the _ 
Founder's Chapter. Don’t say ‘It can’t be done ” until you have given us the opportunity to prove to you 
Address all communications ee | 


that it is being done. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE 


7023 Delmar Boulevard, University City, St. Louis, Missouri 


the world’s music and entertainment, reading and 
instruction possible to secure. 


The Legal Department, furnishing free ad- 
vice to members on legal matters of a personal 
character. 


The Retreat, proposed to be erected in Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, the Capital City of the 
LEAGUE, for the care, in comfort and happiness, 
of members who may become destitute. And an 
Orphanage for the care and education of minor 
children of deceased members who may be left 
alone in the world without friends or means. 
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